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tis study of operation on the Chesapeake & Ohio, the re- 

sults of which are printed elsewhere in this issue, was un- 
dertaken without any idea that it might be particularly pertinent 
at this time to the question before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As a matter of fact the preliminary work of 
getting together figures was begun more than six months ago. 
The results, however, have a striking bearing directly on this 
inquiry. The Chesapeake & Ohio is in fine physical condition. 
The very fact that it had to do a lot of work to repair flood 
damage was taken advantage of to put roadway in thoroughly 
good condition, although the work was rather delayed. There 
is NO congestion east of Cincinnati, and yet the C. & O. coal 
operators are suffering from “the inadequacy of railroad facil- 
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ities”; in other words, the lack of railroad credit. Railroad 
credit depends on net earnings, not on gross; and, as in the case 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, net may be abnormally reduced on 
a particular road, even when that particular road’s facilities are 
ample, because of the lack of facilities on other roads. 





O movement in recent years has attracted the attention of 
railway engineers so generally as the valuation of railway 
properties now being undertaken by the government, and the 
response to the call of the Civil Service Commission for ap- 
plicants for positions was most unusual both in the number and 
in the high standing of the men it drew out. Now that the 
preliminary grades have been announced and the Board of 
Engineers is engaged in the selection of men preparatory to 
making appointments, there is much discussion of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of affiliation with this gigantic 
enterprise. The work has much to attract the railway engi- 
neer; and the government Board of Engineers will undoubtedly 
draw very heavily upon railway engineers in organizing its 
forces for men without the railway experience will be seriously 
handicapped. The problem is without precedent either in form 
or magnitude. The work is for the public, which will appeal 
to the sense of duty and public spirit of many. The experience 
gained will be valuable in a field certain to expand rapidly in 
the near future. The opportunity for a study of conditions on 
a number of roads as well as for gaining a wider acquaintance- 
ship among railway and government officials, are also advan- 
tages. On the other hand, the engineer who is offered a posi- 
tion with this board may well stop to consider some of the ob- 
vious disadvantages. In the first place, while nearly all the 
applicants desire to secure the $4,800 positions, the number of 
positions paying this salary will be relatively small. In fact, it 
is understood that the Board of Engineers is now interrogating 
many applicants regarding the minimum amount they will ac- 
cept. Another important objection is the uncertain tenure ot 
position. While the work was originally intended to extend 
over five years, and if carried to completion will undoubtedly 
require considerably more time, the carrying out of the proj- 
ect is entirely dependent upon the will of Congress. It is 
generally believed by railway men that the valuation, if properly 
conducted, will in most cases show the values of the properties 
to be greater than capitalizations. In view of the general public 
impression to the contrary, the demand for valuation may di- 
minish perceptibly if the first reports completed should show 
high valuations. It would be no unheard of thing under these 
conditions for Congress to fail to appropriate funds for con- 
tinuing the work. The recollection of similar action regarding 
the Commerce Court is still fresh in mind. The similar dis- 
continuance of valuation work in Kansas after a large part of 
the data had been collected is another case in point. Such a 
procedure is, of course, not anticipated at this time, but it is 
one of the possibilities which men considering such positions 
must bear in mind. 





HE correspondence between a member of the Illinois legis- 
lature and the general counsel of the Chicago, Burlington 

& Quincy, discovered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its general investigation of the pass situation, as reported in our 
news columns, in which the road was threatened with legis- 
lative retaliation because of its refusal to issue free transpor- 
tation, forms an illuminating example of some of the difficulties 
encountered by the railways in their efforts to improve the con- 
ditions which have led to the public demand for regulation. 
State Senator Denvir has denied that he wrote the requests for 
transportation or the threat referred to and has sought to evade 
responsibility by calling the letters forgeries or a joke by some 
of his friends, although he has not explained how letters ad- 
dressed to him at his home have fallen into the hands of the 
jokers, who wrote over his signature “when our committee gets 
through with you, you will find your road in the hands of a 
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receiver.” However, whether or not Senator Denvir was the au- 
thor of the letters, most railway men know that they are a fair 
sample of methods very frequently resorted to by public officials 
to hold up the railways for favors or more valuable consid- 
erations. Other roads have equally interesting collections of let- 
ters from politicians, which will doubtless be discovered by the 
commission in its investigation. It is not quite the usual thing 
for such threats to be expressed in letters, but similar verbal 
threats are not at all uncommon. A railway pass no longer pos- 
sesses much purchasing power, but the refusal of a pass still 
involves possibilities of a great deal of trouble, and there have 
been very strong reasons for the failure of the roads to abolish 
state passes at the time interstate free transportation was made 
illegal. Moreover, there are still many legislators and other 
public officials who are not satisfied with passes, and who have 
frequently made it very expensive for railways to refuse their 
demands. It has been popular to place the blame for the corrupt 
relations that formerly prevailed between the corporations and 
the politicians on the corporations alone, ignoring the fact that 
for every bribe that was ever given there was some one to 
receive it, if he did not actually solicit or demand it. The public 
finally tried to remedy the situation by regulating the railways, 
but it has thus far made the mistake of leaving most of the 
power to regulate in the hands of the same men who previously, 
as legislators, had been practicing the gentle arts of bribetaking 
and blackmailing. This fact has been responsible for far more of 
the anti-railway legislation of recent years than :most people real- 
ize. The railways have been obliged to clean house, and they 
have tried to proceed on the theory that “honesty is the best 
policy,” but the people who tried to reform the railways have 
neglected to clean house themselves and have continued to elect 
to public office and to their law-making bodies the same kind of 
grafters and blackmailers that have been at least halfway re- 
sponsible for the evils that the people were trying to eliminate. 
It is time the public realized that corrupt relations between busi- 
ness and politics are two sided, and therefore cannot be abol- 
ished by attacks on one side only. 





N the Montana division of the Northern Pacific, the use of 
Form 31 for train orders has been entirely abandoned, ex- 

cept in cases where the superiority of the train addressed is re- 
stricted at the point where the order is delivered. This almost 
exclusive use of Form 19 has now been in effect for several 
months, and with marked satisfaction. That the movement of 
trains has been much facilitated goes without saying. On those 
portions of the road (single track) where the trains have the 
additional protection of automatic block signals, Form 19 is used 
even to restrict rights at the meeting point, Rule 211 requiring 
that, in such a case, the opreator shall stop the train before de- 
livering the order. The only difference between Form 31 and 
Form 19 is that Form 31 must be acknowledged in writing by 
the conductor or engineman or both. The order cannot be acted 
on until the despatcher knows this. Getting signatures makes 
much delay. Many despatchers are firmly convinced that equal 
or greater safety can be secured without requiring signatures. In 
the interest of this view we are glad to reprint on another page, 
an editorial from the last issue of the Train Despatchers’ Bulletin. 
The reader will recall that this subject was discussed at some 
length in the Railway Age Gazette last year.* The principal ob- 
stacle to complete agreement on the exclusive use of Form 19 
appears to be the objection raised by Mr. Fay, of the Sunset- 
Central Lines, set forth in our issue of April 5, just referred to. 
This in substance is that the rule forbidding the giving of a re- 
stricting order at the point where the restriction takes effect is 
not a sufficient safeguard. Suppose that by time table schedules 
two trains are to meet at C. To hold the superior train there 
for the inferior train the despatcher, desiring to use Form 19, 
may not send the order to C, but may send it to the last pre- 
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ceding station B. This is on the assumption that the engine- 
man will read the order after leaving B and before reaching C, 
But the distance and time may be so short that he cannot be de- 
pended on to do this invariably. But is not this condition readily 
met by having a third form, one requiring the train to be stopped 
but not requiring signatures? Or, with proper regulations, the 
three kinds of order can be regularly employed without having 
three (or even two) colors of blanks. Are we not in danger of 
elevating our forms to the dignity of a fetish? The “middle 
order”—sending meeting orders always to the operator at the 
appointed meeting place—is an important safeguard under any 
scheme of order forms. The most pervasive weakness of our 
train despatching is the spirit that puts up with partial adher- 
ence to standards which have been accepted as essential to a 
complete system. If the middle order is essential why do we 
not insist on it everywhere? If automatic signals make sig- 
natures or the middle order unnecessary why should they not 
also make written orders unnecessary, and thus save still more 
time? This, and other questions, not touched upon here, ought 
to be thrashed out and settled. All of the foregoing is, of course, 
addressed to those who have no block system (or who have one 
and do not dare to depend on it). 





BRITISH COMMISSION TO STUDY NATIONALIZATION. 


. growing interest in the subject of railway nationalization 

is strikingly illustrated by the recent appointment in Great 
Britain of a royal commission to inquire into the relationship 
between the railway companies and the state “in respect of mat- 
ters other than the safety of working and conditions of employ- 
ment,” and to report what changes, if any, in that relationship 
are desirable. The announcement comes almost simultaneously 
with that of the National Civic Federation in this country of its 
intention to undertake a national survey of social progress which 
will include a study of the question whether regulation of rail- 
ways and other public service corporations is a failure, and 
whether state ownership should be substituted for that of private 
capital. 

While the investigation of the British Commission is not to be 
confined solely to the question of nationalization, it is well 
understood that inquiry regarding that subject is its essential 
purpose. It therefore appears somewhat strange that the terms 
of reference should have so explicitly excluded safety of working 
and conditions of employment. In this country, until recently, 
most of the discussion of government ownership or operation of 
railways has originated with those who have professed to see in 
it a means of both increasing safety and improving working 
conditions, and it would seem that no serious and thorough con- 
sideration of the general question could ignore these matters. 
On the one hand, the muckrakers have manipulated statistics to 
convince uninformed readers that government railways abroad 
are uniformly safer than the privately owned lines of this coun- 
try; and on the other hand, the socialists and near-socialists have 
deluded themselves into believing that the creation of 1,700,000 
additional government jobs would herald the approach of the 
millennium for the working man. That railway nationalization 
would have a most vital effect on these two important phases of 
the transportation problem is beyond dispute, although the effect 
would probably not be a beneficial one. In fact, the demands of 
the labor unions have played a prominent part in the agitation 
of the subject in Great Britain. 

A more impelling cause for the appointment of the royal com- 
mission, however, undoubtedly lies in the change in the financial 
condition of the British railways, which corresponds somewhat to 
recent changes in this country. It is notable that of late much 
of the more serious suggestion of the possibility of nationaliza- 
tion in this country has originated with railway men, inspired 
rather by fear that the government will soon have to relieve the 
private owners of a responsibility they may no longer care to 
bear for the reward offered, than by any opinion that such a step 
would be wise. This change in the character of the discussion 
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has come about from the economic condition into which the 
railways have been brought by a regulation of income downward, 
accompanied by, but disassociated from, a separate regulation of 
expenses upward under another set of laws. It is possible that 
the overshadowing financial aspect of the situation in Great 
3ritain has been responsible for the exclusion from investigation 
of secondary features of the problem. 

The make-up of the new royal commission is characteristically 
British. All of the members have held positions of responsibility 
and prominence in the business world or in public service, and 
have thus gained experience that might be expected to develop 
the kind of judgment required to decide such an intricate and 
weighty problem on its merits. 

The chairman, the Earl of Loreburn, is a former Lord chan- 
cellor who was decorated for services in connection with the 
Venezuelan boundary arbitration. The other members include 
the Earl of Derby, formerly financial secretary to the War Office 
and postmaster general; Sir Henry Primrose, formerly chairman 
of the Board of Inlamd Revenue and chairman of the Board of 
Customs; F. Huth Jackson, late president of the Institute of 
Bankers; Sir F. R. Upcott, who has been consulting engineer to 
the Madras government railways, government director of Indian 
railways and chairman of the board of the Indian railways; Sir 
W. Plender, president of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and auditor to numerous railways in England; A. Balfour, man- 
aging director of Seebohm & Dieckstahl; R. E. Prothero, for 
several years editor of the Quarterly Review; and D. J. Shackle- 
ton, senior labor adviser to the Home office. 

The railway press of England comments on the fact that the 
only practical railway man on the commission has gained -his 
experience on the Indian railways, and that there is no repre- 
sentative of British railway methods; but confidence is expressed 
that the companies will be able to prove to the commission that 
the advantages of private ownership outweigh any benefits that 
might be derived from state ownership, and that the cost of pur- 
chasing the lines on fair terms would substantially exceed their 
large capitalization. A royal commission on railways appointed 
in 1865 reported two years later against the exercise by the state 
of its powers to purchase the railways. 





COUPLER AND DRAFT SILL REPAIRS. 


HE complaint is often made that there is a much more rapid 
deterioration of railway rolling stock than there was a few 
years ago. Frequently, the cause is laid to defective material, but 
usually someone calls attention to the greater service and, in- 
cidentally, the severer stre8sé8 to which the present day car ig 
subjected. It is, of course, the freight car that comes in for the 
greater part of this attention, and there can be no doubt that the 
damages inflicted upon it are very much greater than they were 
a few years ago, a statement that will be substantiated by an 
examination of the repair records of any railway. 

One master car builder attributes this to four fundamental 
causes: the rapid introduction of heavy locomotives; the pro- 
motion of large numbers of firemen, inexperienced in locomotive 
handling, to the position of engineers; the use of heavier and 
stronger cars interspersed through a train of weaker and lighter 
ones; and the work of handling a dense traffic in heavy trains 
on single track, where much sawing to and fro has to be done 
at passing sidings. Any one of these causes would have an ap- 
preciable effect on car repairs, especially in such matters as broken 
drawbars and sills, but, when they are all combined, the cumu- 
lative result is one at which railway officers may well stand 
aghast. 

Take the single item, perhaps as large as any, of couplers 
sroken or pulled out. Four years ago this was not as serious 
is it is today. At that time on an ordinary road where the car 
mileage would run from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 a month, the num- 
ber of broken couplers would range from 25 to 100 in the same 
time; but these records showed a sudden and substantial rise 
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about two years ago when locomotive weights took a leap ahead 
and traffic demands required the promotion of large numbers of 
men. The repair sheets now show from .two to five times the 
number of broken or pulled out couplers. It would hardly be 
possible that any one of the four reasons given could be re- 
sponsible for the whole increase, but each has contributed its 
quota to swell the figures to their present formidable pro- 
portions. 

Strange to say the number of wheels used has, apparently, not 
been appreciably influenced by the causes that have had such a 
disastrous effect on couplers and sills. Records of some of the 
northern roads show that the number of wheels replaced has in- 
creased on the average in about the same ratio as the wheel mile- 
age, with’a regular annual spasmodic increase for the later win- 
ter months of February and March, due to the pounding action 
on a hard and unyielding roadbed that has been solidified by the 
frost. This indicates that the cast iron wheel is, at least, holding 
its own in the fight against the greater stresses to which it is 
subjected. But it will be noticed that not one of the four causes 
of destruction cited, that have such serious effects upon couplers 
and sills, has any effect whatever upon the wheels, with the 
single exception perhaps of the promotion of inexperienced men, 
and then only as they are affected by the application of the 
brakes. 

What are the possibilities of decreasing this chronic destructive- 
ness? It is probable that the records of car equipment on most 
roads will show a gradual elimination of the old cars of 20 tons 
capacity, so that in a year or so more they will have entirely 
disappeared. As for the 30-ton capacity cars, their numbers are 
too great to expect their immediate disappearance, but in some 
places when the center sills on the old cars are broken they are 
replaced by steel sills with the couplers and draft rigging at- 
tached as substantially as in all-steel cars, so that the practical 
elimination of the factor of weakness as indicated by use of strong 
and heavy cars in a train of light ones will disappear as a con- 
tributing element of destructiveness long before the 30-ton car 
will have itself ceased to figure on the equipment roll, if, indeed, 
that time ever comes; though, with the introduction of the 
heavier capacity cars, the actual number of 30-ton cars is de- 
cidedly on the decrease on some roads. 

As for the 40-ton and 50-ton cars, their increase has been 
and still continues by leaps and bounds. Some roads are main- 
taining a nearly constant quantity of the one, while all new equip- 
ment is of the other. In these cars the weakness of the wooden 
underframing has disappeared and steel has taken its place either 
for the underframing alone or for the whole structure of the 
car. When this steel construction has replaced the old wooden 
construction to such an extent that it can be regarded as uni- 
versal, then the third of the four elements will be done away with. 

Whether the car can be made strong enough to with- 
stand the normal stresses applied by the continually increasing 
locomotive power is-a question that will undoubtedly be answered 
in the affirmative. It may involve the construction of heavier 
cars, but the strength to resist ordinary traction stresses will be 
found in the future, as it has been in the past, and experience 
and discipline, it is hoped, will make the engineer more careful 
in the handling of the train. 

While the last item can probably never be entirely blotted out 
ona single-track line where stops and starts at passing sidings 
must be frequent, it can and will be greatly modified in its effects 
by the use of longer sidings and the obviating of much of the 
work that must now be done. It would, perhaps be too optimistic 
to expect that repair costs will ever drop back to the old figures 
of five or six years ago, but it seems more than probable that, 
when the general run of rolling stock has been adapted to the 
new conditions under which it must operate, the freight car re- 
pair bill will be reduced from its present proportions and take 
on an aspect that we have been in the habit of considering 
normal. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE. 


HE Seaboard Air Line earned $1,736,000 net, after the fuil 
payment of 5 per cent. on its income adjustment bonds, in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which is more than twice the 
net earned in the previous year. This gain in surplus, which 
amounted to $920,000, was the result of handling 10 per cent. 
more ton mileage and a little over 2 per cent. more passenger 
business without a proportionate increase in expenses. The 
receipts per unit of traffic were almost the same in 1913 as in 
1912, namely, 1.091 cents per ton mile in 1913 and 1.110 cents in 
1912; and 2.199 cents per passenger per mile in 1913 and 2.184 
cents in 1912. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $24,528,000 in 1913, an 
increase over 1912 of $1,606,000, or 7 per cent. The operating 
ratio was 68.19 per cent. in 1913, as compared with 71.02 per 
cent. in 1912. Transportation expenses consumed 36.28 per cent. 
of revenues in 1913, as against 36.36 per cent. in 1912; main- 
tenance of way and structures, 12.29 per cent. in 1913 and 14.60 
per cent. in 1912; maintenance of equipment, 13.61 per cent. in 
1913 and 14.01 per cent. in 1912; traffic and general expenses, 
6 per cent. in 1913 and 6.05 per cent. in 1912. The total amount 
spent for transportation in 1913 was $8,899,000, an increase of 
$566,000, and the increase is about proportionate to the increase 
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Portsmouth to Birmingham is composed largely of merchandise 
brought from New York to Portsmouth by steamer and shipped 
over the Seaboard as far as Birmingham for distribution in 
territory southeast. This service has to compete with all-rail 
freight service and the Seaboard is making a very successful bid 
for this business. It takes about five days for a shipment via 
this route to go from New York to Kansas City. Business such 
as fruit and vegetables and this merchandise expedite traffic 
takes a high ton mile rate, but is very expensive to handle. An- 
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The Seaboard Air Line. 


in business and earnings; but, as a matter of fact, since there 
were very considerable increases in a number of the wage 
schedules, there was a considerable gain in the effectiveness of 
the use of both the plant and, to possibly a less extent, of labor. 
The revenue train load in 1913 was 246 tons, as against 237 tons 
in 1912. Average loading per loaded car was very slightly better 
in 1913 than in 1912, being a little over 15 tons last year, and 
this better train loading was accomplished despite the fact that 
products of mines furnished but 24.60 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage in 1913, as against 26.02 per cent. in 1912. 

The train load on the Seaboard Air Line appears compara- 
tively light, but for the character of service rendered it is not 
light. The Seaboard has an unusually interesting operating 
problem. The two main lines. of the Seaboard are the lines 
running from Richmond, Va., to Tampa, Fla., and from Ports- 
mouth, Va., to Birmingham, Ala. On the north and south line 
a very considerable portion of the tonnage handled is made up 
of fruit and vegetables. The freight service on this class of 
commodities as rendered by the Seaboard calls for a schedule 
of 72 hours from Tampa to New York; in other words, a re- 
markably fast service even for express matter. The service from 
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other example of the character of the Seaboard’s business is the 
package freight from Jacksonville. Jacksonville is the chief 
distributing center for Florida and the Seaboard has a package 
freight service which delivers all package freight received in 
Jacksonville on one afternoon the following day to any point 
on the Seaboard lines in Florida. 
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The Seaboard is using Pacific type locomotives in its freight 
service. Out of the total 252 locomotives in freight service 
(owned at the end of 1913) 168 were 10-wheel and Pacific type 
locomotives, and since June 30 the Seaboard has added 35 
Pacific type locomotives to its freight service. 

It will be noted that the saving made in expenses in 1913 as 
compared with 1912 was in maintenance. Maintenance of way 
and structures cost $3,015,000 in 1913, a decrease of $332,000. 
Maintenance of equipment cost $3,239,000, an increase of $126,- 
000. More than half of the decrease in maintenance of way 
expenses was in the single item bridges, trestles and culverts. 
In 1912 $502,000 was spent on this account, and in 1913 $346,000. 
The Seaboard has just completed a program of bridge renewals, 
and all bridges on main line are now Cooper E50, and while, of 
course, the additional cost of replacing an old structure with a 
modern gne is charged to property account, the cost to replace- 
ment in kind is a charge to expenses, and this cost in 1912 and 
for two or three years previous was abnormally high. Main- 
tenance of way, of course, does not vary in cost in proportion 
to changes in traffic and with a larger business carried main- 
tenance of way charges would naturally show a smaller propor- 
tion of gross consumed by this account. The Seaboard Air Line 
was better maintained last year than it was the year before. 
The new management has had time to study carefully the needs 
of the property and the saving made, over and above the smaller 
sums spent for bridges, was the result rather of a cutting out 
of unnecessary expenditures than the reduction of any work 
that was necessary to the upkeep of the property. 

It is almost universal now for railroad managements to make 
a definite appropriation by months or for longer periods for 
both maintenance of way and maintenance of equipment. Until 
recently, however, the practice of the Seaboard Air Line in this 
respect was rather indefinite and the maintenance force and 
motive power officers were not held very strictly to any definite 
appropriation. Last year, however, the Seaboard followed the 
practice now generally accepted as best of making maintenance 
expenditures conform strictly to a carefully thought out and 
generally adopted program. The maintenance of way expen- 
ditures in 1913 were at the rate of $981 per mile of road. 

A detailed comparison of the Seaboard’s maintenance charges 
with those of the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern Railway 
per mile of road apparently indicates higher labor charges and 
lower costs for material. If the Seaboard was really stinting 
on its appropriations for ties and rails it would be a very poor 
sort of economy shown in the lower maintenance charges. As 
a matter of fact, however, the explanation seems to be that the 
Seaboard is getting its material more cheaply than is the South- 
ern or the Atlantic Coast Line or else there is some difference 
in accounting methods as to what is charged to betterment and 
what to maintenance. 

Repairs, renewals and depreciation per locomotive amounted 
to $2,557; per passenger car to $809, and per freight car to $60. 

During the year the company spent a total of $3,659,000 for 
betterments and additional equipment. Of this amount $1,727,000 
was spent for additions to the roadway and structures, and 
$1,932,000 for equipment. The largest expenditures for con- 
struction was $286,000 for storage warehouses, $218,000 for 
heavier rails, and $177,000 for station buildings and fixtures. 
It is interesting to note that the Seaboard now has 1,374 miles 
ot telephone train despatch circuits in operation, 285 miles hav- 
ing been added last year. 

The Seaboard Air Line operates 3,074 miles of road. The 
reight density in 1913 was 500,539, an increase over 1912 of 
15,768. The passenger density was 77,247, an increase of 1,657. 
the average ton-mile rate in 1913 was 1.09 cents, and in 1912 
‘Il cents. The revenue per freight train mile was $2.68 in 
13, and $2.63 in 1912. The average haul of freight was 148 
miles, and the average passenger journey 42 miles. There was 
imost no change from 1912 to 1913 in these figures. 
he Seaboard was in a very much stronger position as regards 
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current assets at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
During the year $800,000 four per cent. refunding bonds were 
sold and $5,000,000 three year five per cent. notes, the total au- 
thorized issue of these notes is $6,000,000. On June 30, 1913, 
there was on hand $4,512,494 cash, no loans or bills payable, and 
total working liabilities of $2,893,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913, compared with 1912: 


1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated .......... 3,074 3,059 
BRGIQHE TEVENGES. oeins cc scaescee’s $16,788,112 $15,433,239 
Passenger TEVENUE 2. cece ccc ces 5,221,200 5,050,068 
Total operating revenue ............ 24,527,865 22,921,904 
Maint. of way and structures.... 3,014,957 3,347,359 
Maint. of equipment............ 3,338,542 3,212,278 
RPAING, CXWENSES: 6.5668 oe cdiars css 765,763 715,361 
Transportation expenses ........ 8,899,267 8,333,358 
Total operating expenses........... 16,725,613 16,280,087 
SRAROEP ore catars areca erere wie aersieeelei eee 956,000 917,000 
ORECAUBE, INCOME -o6.6.55; 0535.6 cce dere nese 6,819,938 5,702,131 
Cee INOUE oc ia eka sca areas 7,040,002 5,885,509 
INGE TOME as. 5 Dassie wae acce eee emmoats 2,985,854 2,063,444 
Interest on income bonds............ 1,250,000 1,249,658 
RP REN PSEC a tesave acters ona a. Galan! wotacsuahatar'e 1,735,854 813,786 





MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS. 


VEN making full allowance for the fact that in comparing 
1913 with 1912 on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas the former 
year was a particularly unfavorable one, the showing made in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 is remarkably good. For 
a number of years the ratio of transportation expenses to total 
operating expenses has been in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. 
In 1913 the ratio was 37.90 per cent., comparing with 41.32 per 
cent. in 1912 and 39.25 per cent. in 1911. Both passenger and 
freight revenue increased very largely in 1913 over 1912 as a 
result of a 1.7 per cent. increase in the tons of freight carried, 
and an increase of 7.4 per cent. in the average length of haul 
of freight, and an increase of 5.6 per cent. in the revenue per ton 
per mile; and an increase of 9.6 per cent. in the number of 
passengers carried, and of 4.8 per cent. in the average passenger 
journey. The revenue per passenger per mile was slightly less 
in 1913 than in 1912. The increase in revenue per ton per mile 
was, of course, due to changes in the character of traffic carried. 
In 1913 the Missouri, Kansas & Texas earned gross $32,346,000, 
an increase over 1912 of $4,160,000, or 15 per cent. Expenses 
increased but 8 per cent. With an increase in credit balance 
of hire of equipment just about offsetting increases in interest 
charges, the company had net available for dividends in 1913 
$2,317,000, while in 1912 the company barely earned its interest 
charges. After the payment of 4 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, there was a surplus in 1913 of $1,796,000, which is equiva- 
lent to 2.84 per cent. on the outstanding common stock, which 
was, however, invested in the property. 

The much lower ratio of transportation expenses to revenues 
in 1913 than in 1912 has already been commented on. The ratio 
of maintenance of way to revenue in 1913 was 14.33, as against 
14.65 in 1912, and of maintenance of equipment 12.68, as against 
13.29. The relative reduction in transportation expenses is due 
in the first place to better supervision, and in the second place 
to much improved operating conditions. There was a reduction 
of $146,000 in the cost to the company of injuries to persons, 
leaving, however, the very large amount of $659,000 paid out on 
this account even in 1913. The utterly unfair attitude which 
juries and public opinion in the Southwest take in regard to 
employees’ suits for injuries has been commented on at length 
in these columns. The improvement shown in this account may 
be, and it is to be hoped that it is, in part the result of changing 
sentiment in regard to railroads, especially in Texas; but it is 
also in good part due to the efforts of the management to do 
everything in its power to reduce the possibility of such suits. 
As an example of these efforts, the company is spending con- 
siderable sums of money to equip freight cars with handholds, 
which are not only not liable to become loosened accidentally, 
but cannot readily be tampered with. 

Since the greater part of the added freight revenue was due 
to a longer average haul, it was to be expected that a com- 
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parative saving could be made in many items of transportation 
expenses. This saving was helped by a slightly increased rev- 
enue train load and somewhat larger increased total train load, 
the revenue train load being 243 tons in 1913 and 241 tons in 
. 1912, and the total train load being 287 tons in 1913 and 273 
tons in 1912. The improvement in train loading was due almost 
entirely to a smaller percentage of empty car mileage. This 
percentage in 1913 was 35.58 per cent., and in 1912, 37.67 per 
cent. Car loading of revenue freight was not quite so good 
in 1913 as in 1912, the average per loaded car being 14.60 tons 
last year and 14.93 tons the year before, and the total number 
of cars per freight train remained almost exactly the same, 
namely, slightly less than 26. 

There is an opportunity for a very materially larger average 
revenue train load on the M. K. & T. as a whole, and the lines 
in Texas have already shown a considerable improvement. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the last fiscal year 40 mikado locomotives 
were added to freight service, and the use of these heavier en- 
gines in itself ought to increase the average train load. The 
M. K. & T. traffic is for most of the year an unbalanced traffic, 
and the company labors under a disadvantage as compared with 
the St. Louis & San Francisco in having no slow haul freight 
trafic northbound. In 1913 the Beaumont & Great Northern, 
which runs through the lumber district of east Texas and con- 
nects with the Trinity division (orphan line) of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, was acquired, and in the near future some 
sort of a connection will be formed between this line and the 
main line of the Katy. This should supply the much needed 
northbound drag freight which will go far toward bringing up 
the average revenue train load. 

Very extensive betterment work is in progress on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas; and by “extensive” is not meant some 
large spectacular line revision, but a general policy of bringing 
the whole property up to a higher standard. In 1913 a total 
of $2,455,000 was spent for additions and betterments to the 
property, exclusive of equipment, and of this amount $230,000 
was for increased weight of rail, $402,000 for terminal yards, 
$204,000 for ballast, and $154,000 for station buildings and fix- 
tures. Four hundred and fifty wooden trestles and culverts were 
renewed with concrete structures, and steel bridges were built 
on the Fort Worth, the Houston and the San Antonio divisions, 
and on the Texas Central, replacing pile trestles. All of the 
bridges north of the Red river on the main line have now been 
strengthened to permit of the operation of the mikado locomo- 
tives, and a program of bridge strengthening is being carried 
con on the lines in Texas. 

The net expenditure for additional equipment for the year was 
$1,507,000. 

During the year the company sold $19,000,000 2-year 5 per 
cent. notes, retiring $16,000,000 2-year 5 per cent. notes. The 
company also sold $1,900,000 5 per cent. equipment certificates. 
At the end of the year there was on hand $1,503,000 cash in- 
cluded in total working assets of $8,442,000, against which there 
were working liabilities of $7,362,000, which included $1,516,000 
loans and bills payable, of which $800,000 were paid off to 
November 1, 1913. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913 and 1912: 


1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated.................. 3,677 3,398 
cee ST Pe ee eee $20,912,978 $18,100,906 
Passenger TEVENME «2... 2c cc ccccsceses 9,402,967 8,220,409 
Total operating revenues................-.. 32,346,258 28,186,719 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 4,637,748 4,129,256 
Maintenance of equipment........... . 4,100,819 3,745,233 
UE I a ow 55:0 ss od ew See 690 = 755,120 738,928 
Transportation expenses .........+-.4- 12,255,845 11,647,573 
Cpemesel CRDENBES ....00 2s nce cscrcsccess 1,058,880 944,859 
Total operating expenses..............--- . 22,808,412 21,205,849 
DME: Gi cash ash eke ea ncks ce iss es cu Sean beens 1,287,903 1,060,181 
Operating income ...........2--eee eee eens 8,249,943 5,920,689 
ee ee eee 8,916,554 6,277,085 
ERO oa oe cheese Ree eee 2,316,985 17,168 
eS Serra ore 521,052 521,635 
BOUND Gieea sh she ee ob pinwiccen «see eee vien 1,795,933 *504,467 
* Deficit. 
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COLORADO & SOUTHERN. 


E Yaa Colorado & Southern operates 1,850 miles of road, all of 

which is single track with the exception of about three 
miles, and has 527 miles of yard tracks and sidings. The road 
performs two important services. It is an outlet for Colorado 
products to the gulf, forming part of a rail and water route to 
Atlantic seaboard markets, and a route for northbound winter 
fruit and vegetable shipments, and secondly, it taps the rich 
mining and bituminous coal fields of Colorado. 

In 1913 the total tonnage of freight carried on the C. & S. 
was 7,453,000 tons, earning $10,836,000 revenue, and of the ton- 
nage, 66.89 per cent. originated on the C. & S. lines and the 
remaining 33.11 per cent. on other roads. Bituminous coal fur- 
nished in 1913 29.39 per cent. of the total tonnage and 24.93 per 
cent. of the total revenue, and products of mines, including coal, 
furnished 62.66 per cent. of the tonnage and 44.16 pe®cent. of 
the revenue. Next in importance, both as to tonnage and rey- 
enue, is products of agriculture, which in 1913 furnished 16.04 
per cent. of the tonnage and 20.81 per cent. of the revenue. 
Manufactures furnished 9.07 per cent. of the tonnage and 12.49 
per cent. of the revenue. The principal change in the character 
of traffic in 1913 as compared with 1912 was a large increase in 
the tonnage and revenue from products of agriculture. This 
tonnage in 1912 was 944,000, and in 1913, 1,196,000; and the 
revenue in 1912 was $1,874,000, and in 1913, $2,255,000. There 
was a decrease in tonnage but a slight increase in revenue of 
products of mines, the tonnage of these commodities in 1912 
being 4,772,000, and in 1913, 4,670,000, and the revenue in 1912, 
$4,747,000, and in 1913, $4,785,000. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was a profitable one for 
the C. & S. Its operating revenues amounted to $15,078,000, an 
increase of $1,118,000; and while expenses totaled $10,623,000, 
an increase of $1,007,000, the principal part of the increase came 
in maintenance expenditures, and transportation expenses 
amounted to $4,901,000 in 1913, as against $4,729,000 in 1912. 
The following table shows the percentage of operating revenues 
consumed by each of the five classes of expenses: 


1913. 1912. 
Maintenance of way and structures.........ccccececcscee 12.64 11.73 
DERM MANOP Sr HOUMEMOME. a2 soos sae ses eepressowencees 20.64 18.14 
SECO ro Chee. cM Cs aGa ns cuh wh wed eMbuwe as ene 1.53 1.69 
EEN) MMMUINND oda nin bosis.ss SAKES Sh phew eS we 32.50 33.87 
SORT OOD NS on Go. ola sais oaasish SEAR ER Oe Se ENis 3.14 3.45 


After the payment of interest, rentals, etc., the company had 
available for dividends $1,665,000 in 1913 as against $1,500,000 in 
1912. 

Some of the reasons why it was possible to make such a con- 
siderably better showing in transportation expenses in 1913 than 
in 1912 are probably to be found in changes in operating con- 
ditions, of which changes it is evident that the management took 
full advantage. The number of passengers carried decreased 
by 263,000, the total in 1913 being 2,919,000; but the average 
passenger journey increased from 41 miles to 46 miles, the earn- 
ings per passenger per mile being 2.56 cents in 1913 and 2.52 
cents in 1912. Thus, with a decrease in the number of pas- 
sengers there was an increase in the number of passenger miles 
and a slight increase in the compensation per passenger per 
mile and the change in number of passengers and length of 
haul made it possible to decrease passenger locomotive mileage 
from 3,092,000 in 1912 to 2,817,000 in 1913. The tonnage of 
freight was 7,453,000 in 1913 and 7,148,000 in 1912. The average 
haul was 154 miles in 1913 and 148 miles in 1912, and the ton 
mileage rate, 9.44 mills in 1913 and 9.31 mills in 1912. Freight 
locomotive mileage increased by 180,000 miles, totaling 3,740,000 
in 1913, and the total freight car mileage increased by 6,219,000, 
totaling 84,495,000 in 1913. But the greater part of this increase 
came in loaded mileage, which in 1913 totaled 55,373,000, an in- 
crease of over 5,000,000, while empty car mileage totaled 25,- 
785,000 in 1913, which is an increase of less than 1,000,000 car 
miles. 

It would appear from this and from a study of the changes 
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in the character of commodities carried that the Colorado & 
Southern is building up its through service both for freight and 
passengers, and is successful in getting a larger share of fruit 
and vegetable traffic from Colorado to gulf ports and eastern 
markets, and winter vegetable movement to Colorado, and that 
the short haul coal business, last year at least, fell off somewhat. 
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from 2 per cent., calling for $620,000 dividends, to 1 per cent., 
calling for $310,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913 and 1912: 





1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated................. 1,850 1,881 
RM DOGO, oe 6.50 6.05 0:6: bcd. uaaiccers $10,836,134 $9,850,049 
WGHSCRUEL TEVENRNIO. 6.60s:s cca cesews vesiae 3,394,074 3,246,773 
TOtal OpPeratine FTFEVEMUERs ..~ .oo.0s occas c:s's 15,077,677 13,959,976 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 1,905,988 1,637,316 
Maintenance of equipment............. 3,831,513 2,532,181 
PR GRIE CE EIGEB 9 609.6. 5.0.5 6l% ei eielesiais oiere's 230,407 236,127 
Transportation expenses .............. 4,901,494 4,728,765 
GOGCTAL CRMOORSER a6 6 6:656.054.6% sine evicaee 473,560 482,066 
Lotal operating expenses... 6.6 ccc. cesiccces 10,622,962 9,616,454 
RIOR cee taid Gna ral carat ala bas whew ard eed i eee 520,547 511,470 
Ceecaee MEO cc Socio sisi 344 e Ns eee 3,909,364 3,807,529 
CERES CTT IGN ae eae eae rane Sree 4,753,642 4,597,802 
NAOMI So iccar i es once 20 and w Sah UAE eae welalenh 1,665,313 1,499,968 
SO AE Pe or oe ee ee 990,237 1,300,000 
SINE oie cece a aude eat siaxin Rwaaes eaeareneere 675,076 199,968 
NEW BOOKS. 





By Lewis E. Moore, associate professor of struc- 
Size 6 in. x 
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Design of Plate Girders. 

tural engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technclogy. 

9 in.; 280 pages; 82 illustrations and 40 tables; cloth binding. 

lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. Price $3. 
The author of ‘Design of Plate Girders” has attempted to make 
his treatment of a subject which has been covered in numerous 
books unique in that it seeks to develop the judgment of the 
student in making a choice between methods of design. Instead 
of laying down definite rules which students will follow blindly 
and without attempting to reason them out, it has been the 
endeavor to present several methods whenever possible, to in- 
dicate which is favored, and whenever possible, to present the 
various methods so that the student may select the one best 
suited to the particular need of the case in hand. Other fea- 
tures in which the book differs from many treatments of this 
subject are in the elimination of a large part of the discussion 
of methods of finding stresses and in the amplification of the 
treatment of rivets. The theory of plate girder design is set 














The Colorado & Southern. 


Under these circumstances an increase in the average train 
load (standard gage) of from 327 tons to 332 tons is a far more 
creditable achievement than would appear on the face of it. 
Like other roads, however, in both the east and west the Colo- 
rado & Southern is seriously feeling the effects of increased 
train crew wages and changed working conditions. The oper- 
ating expenses per total train mile in 1913 was $1.67, and in 1912. 
$1.51, an increase of more than 10 per cent. 

It has been the policy of the C. & S. to make considerably 
iurther investment in its property from surplus earnings. The 
total amount appropriated for additions and betterments from 
income since 1907 is $4,278,000. While the net increase in the 
inortgage bonded and secured debt in 1913 was $549,000, all of 
the proceeds were used for the purchase of securities of the 
Colorado Railroad Company and the retirement of certain bonds. 
{here was spent for additions and betterments $617,000. The 

ur largest items of betterment expendittfres are structures and 
inachinery, substitution of permanent bridges for wooden ones, 
relaying with heavier rail, and ballasting on the Fort Worth & 
Venver City. 

\t the end of the year cash on hand amounted to $908,000, as 
against $747,000 at the beginning of the year, and total work- 
ing liabilities amounted to $1,507,000 at the end of the year, as 
against $1,557,000 at the beginning of the year. During the year 
the Colorado & Southern cuts its dividend rate on the common 
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forth and two detailed designs are worked out with careful 
discussion of each point as it arises. A chapter on box girders 
and one on shop practice are also included. ‘The tables at the 
back of the book are intended to serve the purpose of the 
practicing engineer and it is the author’s hope that they may 
prove of material assistance. 
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Letters to the Laditor. 


THE OVERLAP. 
New York, November 6, 1913. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

At. the recent Washington convention of state railroad com- 
missioners, Mr. Sague, of the New York commission, speaking 
on the general subject of safety, and referring particularly to the 
question of automatic train stops as a preventive of rear colli- 
sions, took the position that the overlap was an adequate safe- 
guard; perhaps the one necessary safeguard, and entirely 
adequate. I have not his exact words before me, but I believe 
I correctly represent the substance of his opinion; that the auto- 
matic stop problem is so difficult and costly that it is the duty of 
the railroads to find, without further delay, something less diffi- 
cult and more feasible. In view of the fact that one prominent 
road—the Pennsylvania, west of Pittsburgh—already uses the 
overlap extensively, this official utterance of the New York au- 
thorities may prove to be filled with significance. What shall 
we do? Are there sound, or even plausible reasons for keeping 
all trains two blocks apart, as a minimum (which means three 
blocks in fast running) ? 

I believe it is a fact that many, possibly most, signal people 
have condemned overlaps and now oppose them. Aside from 
spacing of trains as affecting the capacity of the road, there are 
two stock arguments on the line of safety and moral effect. 

1. With the overlap (particularly the whole block overlap 
as on the Pennsylvania lines west and with provision for a cau- 
tion indication at each signal) an automatic signal at stop almost 
invariably gives false information to the engineman of a train 
approaching it; the first stop signal encountered is pretty sure 
to be at the entrance to a clear block. It is morally wrong to 
give an indication of block occupied or obstructed when the 
block is clear. 

Of course the answer to this is that signals give commands 
(or indicate the absence of commands), not information. No 
stop signal necessarily means that the track is obstructed within 
a specified distance ahead; that there is “danger”; that it is 
unsafe for a train to proceed. If the officers of a road decide that 
it is advisable to have a train stop (and then proceed carefully) 
when conditions at some point not less than 34 mile ahead are 
so-and-so, it is difficult to see that the engineman has any 
ground for quarrel with the arrangement or that there is ground 
for claiming that a deliberate attempt has been made to tell him 
something that is not true and thereby weaken his respect for 
signals and ruies. 

2. The engineman, knowing that there is almost certainly a 
clear block beyond the first stop automatic signal he comes to 
will not take such signals very seriously; will get into the habit 
of overrunning or disregarding them; and, finally, from force of 
habit, will overrun a second stop signal and strike a train just 
ahead. So that the road will be little or no safer with the over- 
lap than without it. 

The answer is that, on good railroads of today, this is not a 
serious contingency, because the old-fashioned observance of 
signals at discretion is being superseded by implicit obedience 
to signal-indications. The difficulty in these days comes from the 
overlooking or misreading of signals not (again referring to 
“good railroads”) from practically deliberate disregard of signal 
indications because the visible conditions do not seem to justify 
the indications given. 

Now, if the overlap is not subversive of sound operating prin- 
ciples, the question is simply, what remedy as good or better 
have we for the occasional wrecks which seem to occur because 
a single signal is misread or overlooked and which might, or, as 
to some at least, in all probability, would, have been prevented 
if a restricting signal indication had been given at a point farther 
back—that is, if there had been an overlap? As I see it, we 
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Americans have stood up uncompromisingly for the practice of 
giving a stop indication at a signal located at the point, or pos- 
sible point, of obstruction—at the fouling point of a junction, the 
length of a detector bar from a facing-point switch or a few 
feet from the insulating joints at the entrance to an automatic 
block—on the assumption that any train approaching, having 
received a caution indication in the rear (perhaps), will cer- 
tainly stop before passing the signal. But experience discredits 
the practice. In spite of the supposed best discipline, careful 
selection and training of men and the efficiency tests, trains don’t 
always stop. What is to be done about it? I believe our Eng 
lish friends have pretty consistently maintained overlaps in their 
manual signal operation—perhaps sometimes absolute, sometimes 
permissive (“section clear, station or junction blocked”). How 
much of their wonderful accident record is due to this practice 
added to almost unfailing observance of signals by the “drivers” ? 
Incidentally they don’t seem to be satisfied themselves with their 
wonderful record; perhaps it is falling off lately; an American 
factor may be creeping into the personal equation. For I hear 
that they are paying some attention to automatic train-control. 

Of course, in any event, the overlap would not be a cure-all. 
But, by giving a man two chances to note restricting indications, 
before reaching an obstruction, it might eliminate some wrecks; 
and there might be some chance that, if a man were running re- 
gardless (dead or unconscious, or’ the like), the other man on 
the engine would see one of the signals and save the situation. 

It is an interesting question whether about the same result 
would not be obtained by having the signal at the entrance to an 
occupied automatic block at stop and the first and second signals 
in the rear at caution, as by having the first signal in the rear at 
stop and the second at caution (the overlap arrangement that we 
have been talking about). If the main trouble is the overlooking 
or misreading of the first restricting (caution) indication, a 
second indication of the same kind might serve the purpose; al- 
though it is possible that the emphatic or arresting quality of the 
stop indication (or aspect) encountered by a man running along 
in serene unconsciousness of having passed a caution signal 
might have some advantage. Trains would ordinarily be spaced 
just as far apart under one scheme as the other, because, or- 
dinarily, one train should follow another at such a distance as 
to get clear signals. But the “caution” overlap would save some 
(possibly) unnecessary stops and starts. 

Then, again, perhaps a cab signal, possibly with an audible 
attachment, would serve to emphasize the one and only caution 
indication in the rear of a final stopping point and would, at the 
same time, maintain the caution indication in the cab where the 
engineman could refer to it and refresh his memory if he had 
slipped past a signal location without noting the indication. There 
are also stock arguments against cab signals, but we must re- 
member that we may not always be able to run railway signal- 
ing on stock arguments. 

Now, what is the result? A lot of talk and no conclusion. A 
good many people feel no doubt, that “we need something.” But 
whether we should do nothing at all, aside from trying to im- 
prove the human element, until we some time come to an ideal 
train control that will force an engineman to taper off from full 
speed to a stop between a caution and a stop signal, or should 
at once introduce some less complete checks—overlaps, cab 
signals, gatling guns, or whatever—seems to be the question. 
Again, I say, what are we going to do about it? S. E. A. 


ORIGIN oF Java’s RatLways.—Many of the steam tram lines 
in Java can hardly be distinguished from railways proper. Most 
of them had their origin as narrow-gage city tram lines carrying 
passengers only; but they have been extended from town to 
town, their gage widened, heavy rails laid, and freight and par- 
cels service added. Up to the present time steam traction has 
been exclusively employed on these lines, but today most of 
them are planning to substitute electric traction for steam, the 
power in many cases to be obtained from hydroelectric plants. 
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STUDIES 


An Increase of 187 Tons in Train Load in Two Years. 


IN OPERATION—THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


What 


Is Being Done to Reap the Profit of This Gain in Efficiency. 


Many of the points about the Chesapeake & Ohio situation 
well illustrate the entire eastern railroad situation. Despite re- 
markable gains in train loading of freight and largely increased 
passenger business, the results of operation on the C. & O. 
since 1910 have shown a falling off in net. Of course, flood 
conditions served to reduce abnormally the net results of the last 
year. But more important than this incident are the general 
underlying causes that have brought this about. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio has today traffic pressing for carriage which it cannot 
handle, because in part of its inability to furnish cars, and be- 
cause of the inability of its connections to accept coal shipments. 
The situation is the more impressive in that the property was 
built up with high standards and has_ never been stinted 
either as to maintenance or betterment, and the line itself is not 
now congested. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is an independent trunk line, running 
from Newport News, Va., to Chicago by way of the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields and Cincinnati. The company has a 45 per cent. 
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interest in the Kanawha & Michigan and controls through ma- 
jority stock ownership the Hocking Valley. Until a few years 
ago the road was practically controlled by the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central Railroads, ran only as far west as 
Cincinnati, had no connection of its own to the lakes, and the 
bulk of its freight business was coal, of which at that time 40 
per cent. moved from the West Virginia fields to tidewater, and 
the other 60 per cent. from the coal fields west. Although the 
ton mile rate on this coal was low, the haul was comparatively 
‘ong and the cost of handling low. The Norfolk & Western, 
also controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad, was one of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s important competitors on this business. The 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania were also keen com- 
petitors and notwithstanding the fact that the P. R. R. had a 
considerable stock interest in the C. & O., it did not prevent the 
latter from making a most effective fight for coal business and 
‘rom .keeping the interests of operators on its line well protected 
against operators on the Pennsylvania and B. & O. 

With the sale by the Pennsylvania of C. & O. control to in- 


dependent interests and the advent of a strong new competitor, 
the Virginian Railway, the situation became more complex. The 
Virginian competition has cut into the C. & O. tidewater coal 
business but has hurt the N. & W. very little. The reason 
for this is that the coal operators on the N. & W. are so closely 
tied up to that company, through the ownership of the coal lands 
by Norfolk & Western interests, that the Virginian could not get 
in. To get Norfolk & Western coal, therefore, vessels have 
to go to the N. & W. docks at Norfolk. The operators on the 
C. & O. on the other hand in some cases owned their own spur 
tracks and made connections with the Virginian, thus having the 
choice of two routes to tidewater. They could not, however, 
ship coal west over the Virginian. Westbound shipments there- 
fore have to go over the C. & O. Since the Virginian can keep 
its coal cars on its own line, it can furnish operators 100 per 
cent. of their car requirements for tidewater. Naturally the 
shippers turned to the Virginian as large a share as possible of 
their tidewater coal and used C. & O. cars for westbound ship- 
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ments. Furthermore, the Virginian dock at Norfolk permitted 
very much quicker loading of vessels than did the C. & O. dock. 
Vessels therefore preferred to go there for loading. The latter 
company is now taking steps to meet this situation by the erec- 
tion of a moderen coal dock that will be completed by April 
1, 1914. 

Coal shipments from West Virginia have increased enormously 
in the past few years, but since both the Virginian and the Nor- 
folk & Western were in a better position to get the lion’s share 
of the tidewater business, the Chesapeake & Ohio’s increase in coal 
traffic has been mostly in the traffic westbound To prepare for 
and to develop this business the bankrupt Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville (the short line from Cincinnati to Chicago) and 
the Hocking Valley were bought in 1910, giving the C. & O. 
an outlet to the lakes and to the northwest; but while the 
Hocking Valley has already shown its value as an investment, 
the Chicago line is only now beginning to earn the interest 
charges on its cost. 

There were serious difficulties in the way of the development of 
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business over both the Hocking Valley and the Chicago line. 
The three coal fields tributary to the Chesapeake & Ohio are the 
New River, east of Gauley, the Kanawha, between Gauley and 
Huntington, and the Kentucky fields, reached by the Big Sandy 
branch from Ashland. On coal from the New River fields for 
the Hocking Valley the C. & O. gets only a very short haul, and 


a division of the rate which allows it about 30 cents a ton. The 
coal is turned over to the Kanawha & Michigan at Gauley. 
Kanawha coal, if it were to be delivered to the Kanawha & 
Michigan, would have to be back-hauled and would yield the 
C. & O. but a meager division of the rate, beside being expensive 
to handle. Kentucky coal could not naturally be routed back 
over the C. & O. to Gauley or Charleston for destinations on the 
H. V. The C. & O. Kanawha and Kentucky coal for shipment 
to Toledo is routed via the C. H. & D. at Cincinnati, except when 
the latter gateway is congested as at present, in which event a 
portion is sent via Kenova, and N. & W. for delivery to the 
Hocking at Columbus. 

The Chicago line, when the C: & O. bought it, was in poor 
physical shape. It was laid with the 70-lb. rail, with little or no 
ballast on the greater part of the line, and light bridges and 
trestles. It could handle but a small part of the business which 
the C. & O. might have delivered to it. The Chicago line exit 
from Cincinnati is over a short but very steep grade. 

Here, then, was the situation in 1910 when the C. & O. itself 
was being worked to about the full limit of its economical 
capacity. 

The Chicago line had to be improved; certain double track 
work on the C. & O. already begun had to be completed; it was 
of the utmost importance that a new dock be built at Newport 
News; new equipment was needed; and a C. & O. connection 
direct with the Hocking is an eventual necessity. 

During the past few years the Chesapeake & Ohio has spent 
$12,543,000 for second track and additions and betterments, ex- 
cluding expenditures on the Chicago line; $1,537,000 for exten- 
sions of branch lines, and $12,805,000 for cars and locomotives. 
It must be remembered that the great growth in traffic on the 
C. & O. in the past four years has been in coal westbound. Of 
the expenditures for additions and betterments, however, some 
part were made on the eastern end of the line, on work which 
had already been begun, and the double tracking of the Cincin- 
nati division was the most important and extensive piece of work 
done to lessen the cost of westbound movement. 

The total mileage operated by the Chesapeake & Ohio in June, 
1913, was 2,338 miles, of which 575 miles had second track; and 
the system had 971 miles of sidings. On double track, side tracks 
are from nine to 15 miles apart, and the freight trains are often 
compelled to back over on to the opposite main track to permit 
passenger trains to pass. The road is operated in seven di- 
visions with road mileage as follows: Richmond, 455; Clifton 
Forge, 256; Hinton, 441; Huntington, 360; Cincinnati, 162; Ash- 
land, 382; C. & O. of Indiana, 284. The Richmond division is 
divided into four districts; the Clifton Forge division into two; 
the Hinton division into three; the Huntington division into 
three; the Cincinnati division is not divided; the Ashland division 
into three, and the C. & O. of Indiana into two. 

The following table shows certain important characteristics of 
traffic in 1911, 1912 and 1913: 


1913. 1912. 1911. 

Revenue coal carried .......... 16,047,704 17,845,159 15,782,002 
Tonnage of manufactures...... 1,934,216 1,867,518 1,986,572 
Total revenue tonnage carried.. 25,174,241 26,147,903 24,604,650 
Total revenue ton mileage..... 6,694,879,287 6,692,114,437 6,082,682,596 
Revenue per ton per mile on 

en OS a enone eee 3.15 3.17 3.22 
Revenue per ton per mile on 

freight other than coal (mills) 6.05 6.39 6.45 
Average haul of all revenue 

ME Ae cclccceudecedenken= 266 256 247 
Number of passengers carried.. 5,859,447 5,489,040 5,618,791 
Passenger mileage ...-........ 267,044,325 252,397,519 253,262,253 


Revenue per passenger per mile (cents) 2.194 (cents) 2.181 (cents) 2.177 
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An idea of the relative business on these divisions may be 
had from the following table showing the revenue tons moved 
per mile of road in August, 1913, on each of the divisions: 


BOCRINONG | 5005s ssseecwwens 242,000 CADRE: cwbactsessesnane 889,618 
Aieton: BOISE: .. 6. 5 - oes 301,666 PAGEANTS 55 4G c/5S yids dic'ale Fin arns 123,216 
BEGHEN sins oss esses aun k= sain 242,004 C. SO, oF Indiana. «365.5 154,378 
ERMONINOOE 6 viociweiawctene 296,171 


The most economical development of a railroad property con- 
sists, of course, in making each expenditure for additions or bet- 
terments fit into a general scheme for making the plant more 
efficient or for gaining additional business; and economies of 
operation are more quickly realized when the physical improve- 
ment of the plant goes hand in hand with and keeps at least 
abreast of the increase in traffic and the more efficient use of the 
plant. It has often been demonstrated that an increase in train 
load unaccompanied by the necessary higher standards of equip- 
ment and increased facilities for handling long trains, may result 
in higher instead of lower transportation expenses. Handling 
coal traffic on the Chesapeake & Ohio does not consist simply in 
loading the cars to their fullest capacity at the mines, moving 
them in solid train loads—each locomotive having its highest pos 
sible rating—uninterruptedly to tidewater and there dumping 
the coal into the holds of vessels. If it did the C. & O. ratio 
of transportation expenses to total operating revenues might 
compare with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, where the trans- 
portation ratio is less than 18 per cent. As a matter of fact, the 
transportation ratio in 1913 on the C. & O. was 32.5 per cent.; in 
1912, 30.6 per cent., and in 1911, 30.9 per cent. The fact that the 
road has a large passenger business and a large freight busi- 
ness in merchandise and manufactures would preclude the pos- 
sibility of obtaining any such transportation ratio as that on the 
C. C. & O. However, while the average revenue train load has 
increased from 656 tons in 1911 to 843 in 1913, the ratio of trans- 
portation expenses to total operating revenues has increased from 
30.9 per cent. in 1911 to 32.5 per cent. in 1913, and this is due in 
large part to increase in wages, lower receipts per ton (not per 
ton mile, as will be explained more fully later), and to the un- 
natural conditions brought about by the floods. Still further 
economies may also result from adding more passing tracks, 
or possibly from the use of one track for drag freight only and 
working the other track as a single track for passenger trains, 
local freights and empties. 

Large sums expended in repairing flood damages would no 
doubt have been put into additions and betterments but for this 
disaster. But in any case, a management cannot go to its board 
of, directors and say, “We intend to increase the train load— 
you must take our word for that; but before we do so we wish 
you to provide additional facilities which will be needed when 
we do increase the train load.” The management has first got to 
actually demonstrate the fact that it can increase the train load 
and then ask for further facilities. More especially is this true 
on a road which like the Chesapeake & Ohio, which has not had 
a long record of substantial dividend payments on its stock, and 
which has high fixed charges. 

In 1911 the average revenue train load was 656 tons; in 1912. 
756 tons, and in 1913, 843 tons. The increased train load is there- 
fore now an accomplished fact and from an operating man’s 
point of view the methods used to effect the increase are of 
themselves interesting. 


HOW THE INCREASED TRAIN LOAD WAS OBTAINED. 


As the company has, during the past three years, bought « 
good many new and powerful locomotives, the addition to the 
motive power would naturally be looked to for an explanation of 
the greater train load; but a little study of the division records 
shows some large increases on divisions where there were 0) 
new engines; and the true explanation of the 186 ton improve- 
ment is found to have been largely in the commonplace details 
of every day work. An officer of the road estimates that a coi 
siderable part of this improvement is in this feature. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES IN FREIGHT SERVICE. 


Fiscal year to 
June 30, 1911. 
ee ee 


Fiscal year to 


Fiscal year to 
June 30, 1913. 


June 30, 1912. 
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The locomotive runners now get more work out of their en- 
gines, the yardmasters are more careful to load engines to their 
full capacity, and the cars, especially coal, are more uniformly 
loaded with all that they can safely carry. 

This extensive improvement was begun with the measurement 
of the work of all the engines in through freight service by a 
dynamometer. The dynamometer car of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company was secured in January, 1912, and for six months 
it was kept in constant service, being taken to all of the divisions 
of the road. It was used 8 weeks on the Huntington division; 8 
weeks on the Hinton division; 2 weeks on the Clifton Forge di- 
vision; 2 weeks on the Richmond division and 4 weeks on the 
Cincinnati division. 

The management of this car was in the hands of Isaac Simp- 
son, of the Westinghouse Company, and W. F. Walsh, air brake 
inspector of the Chesapeake & Ohio; and while, of course, the 
officers of the road, from the head down to road foremen of en- 
gines and the trainmasters, were constantly engaged in the cam- 
paign, these two men held the “center of the stage” in the work 
of improvement. Every engineman came in contact with them, 
and not only saw the records made by the instruments, but got 
a share of the enthusiasm which animated the man who made 
the tests. Science, as embodied in the car and its operations, 
and the skill which has its foundation in the long experience of 
the enginemen were combined, with a view to producing the best 
possible results; and evidently a marked success was acconi- 
plished. Practically all of the enginemen were runners of ex- 
perience, thoroughly acquainted with their engines and with the 





The 450 enginemen in through freight service were assigned 
to the principal divisions as follows: Richmond, 47; Clifton 
Forge, 101; Hinton, 138; Huntington, 65, and Cincinnati, 45. 
The value of a dynamometer record as an index to the ef- 
ficiency of a locomotive is recognized, of course, by everyone; 
but in a campaign to impress this idea on a large number of 
enginemen, and to do it without unnecessary loss of time, sim- 


plicity and directness are two essential elements in the process; 
and in this case the lessons were made both simple and direct 
by the use of a large indicator fixed on the side-wall of the car 
so as to be readable by a person standing anywhere in the car. 


On this indicator, the dial of which is about 18 in. in diameter, 
pointer, moving with the fluctuations in the pull on the draw- 
r, measured the work being done by the engine, mile by mile, 
vividly as to impress the most careless or incredulous. In 
making the tests enginemen were temporarily relieved by the 
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road foreman so that they could go back into the car. After 
watching the dial for a while, any engineman who was disposed 
to make “claims” concerning the virtues or superiority of his 
past practice was very quickly convinced that only the cold 
facts could be of any avail. Watching the behavior of the engine 
and the readings of the indicator simultaneously, the accuracy of 
the machine was so evident that he had no word of criticism or 
complaint. 

The recording apparatus not only indicated draw-bar pull and 
speed, but was made to show, by means of pens controlled 
through electric push-button circuits, by an observer riding onthe 
locomotive (1) throttle lever opening; (2) reverse lever position; 
(3) boiler pressure, and (4) shovelfuls of coal supplied to the 
fire. Thus an engineman reading the record soon felt fully “at 
home,” and if he entertained any jealousy of new-fangled tests, 
that feeling was quickly dissipated. As when one has his por- 
trait taken, and first looks at the photographer’s proof, the engine- 
men had to admit the primary fact that, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, the showing was a faithful and accurate repro- 
duction. 

With all of the runners fully impressed with (1) a fresh and 
detailed, and perhaps a revised, estimate of their own abilities; 
(2) with the fact that such an illuminating record could be made 
at any time, and (3) that alert officers, determined to make the 
best possible showing for the division, were studying these 
records and would compare one enginemay, with another, there 
was no difficulty in securing at once a very satisfactory spirit of 
emulation. Moreover, the enginemen did not have to learn any- 
thing radically new. No novel tricks were introduced. Each one 
had a new motive to do his very best at all times, and, with few 
exceptions, each already knew pretty well what his very best 
was, or ought to be; only he had not known it thoroughly enough 
to impel him at all times to work his mental machine to its 
highest efficiency. 

In so far as working engines to their capacity increases engine 
failures, or breakages of drawbars, or abnormal delays in switch- 
ing at way stations or in movements at meeting points, there is 
a loss; but this element has not been serious. 

The tractive effort of the different classes of engines is as 
follows: Consolidation (279 engines in service January 1, 1913) 
41,140 lbs.; Mikado (50 in service) 60,800 Ibs.; Mallet (52 in 
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service) 82,000 lbs. working compound and 98,500 lbs. working 
simple. 

The improvement in efficiency due to the increased number of 
large locomotives may be understood by the statement of engines 
in service in different districts. 

The most marked improvement in a divisional record with no 
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change in the character of the locomotive was that on the Rich- 
mond division, the average train load for the year ending June 
30, 1912, being 830 tons, as compared with 789 for the year pre- 
vious, a gain of 5.2 per cent. 

The greatest increase on a single division was that of 38 per 
cent. on the Hinton division (572 to 789). Here, besides an 
increase from 223,000 to 693,000 miles made by Mallet engines 
of 82,000 Ibs. tractive effort (98,500 lbs. simple) trains were 
double-headed more in 1912 than in 1911, the average number of 
engines per train mile rising from 1.15 to 1.29. 

On the Cincinnati division for year ending June 30, 1913, the 
average train load was 1,550 tons, as against 944 in 1911, an in- 
crease of 606, over 39 per cent.; and there was a decrease in 
doubleheading. 

On the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, for the year ending 
June 30, 1913, was 578 tons as against 427 tons last year, an in- 
crease of 60 per cent. 

The inclusion of the figures of the C. & O. of Indiana ma- 
terially lowers the average train load over the entire system. 
and conversely, of course, the improvement on the Chicago 
line is bringing up the general average. This is an important 
factor to bear in mind when considering the possibilities of 
further improvement. 

Even in the present months of heavy freight movement the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is not badly short of locomotives. The 
use of Mallet engirfes is being extended and with the increase 
in the average size of locomotives the freight train load will 
undoubtedly be further increased; but the all important point 
is that the keying up of the organization to a larger train 
load has been actually accomplished. 

The only object in getting a greater average train load is 
to reduce transportation expenses per unit of traffic handled, 
or if not to actually reduce, at least to offset increases in 
these unit costs due to other causes. 

Total transportation expenses in 1911 amounted to $9,- 
192,005; in 1912 to $10,503,415, and in 1913 to $11,380,998. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio for its own use makes a particularly 
good, common sense division of transportation expenses as 
between. supervision; despatching, telegraph and _ signals; 
station expenses; yard expenses; passenger-train expenses; 
freight-train expenses; claims and damages; miscellaneous 
expenses, and joint operating expenses. The great saving 
that should be made by increased freight train loading would 
come, of course, in freight train expenses. These expenses 
in 1911 amounted to $3,565,968; in 1912 to $3,947,021, and in 
1913 to $4,117,199. The cost of freight train expenses per 100 
revenue miles in 1911 was 6.10 cents; in 1912, 5.90 cents, and 
in 1913, 6.15 cents. Increases in wages made the 1913 about 
$1,500,000 higher than they would have been with the same 
force if 1910 wage scales had been in effect. In other words, 
insofar as freight train expenses are concerned, the increases 
made in train loading have a little more than offset the 
great increases in expenses due to higher wages paid to train 
crews, somewhat higher fuel costs and the very materially 
high costs due to the flood in 1913 and its after effects. The 
total freight train expenses per train mile in 1911 were 41.83 
cents; in 1912, 44.81 cents, and in 1913, 51.87 cents. Pas- 
senger train expenses per passenger train mile were 27.48 
cents in 1911, 27.25 cents in 1912 and 29.56 cents in 1913. 
Thus train expenses per passenger train mile have increased 
between 7 and 8 per cent., while train expenses per freight 
train mile has increased nearly 24 per cent. With larger loco- 
motives and heavier freight trains expenses per mile would nat- 
urally increase and, of course, the ton mile cost is the time 
measure of economy of operation. 

Increase in trainmen’s wages would affect passenger train 
expenses in about the same proportion as freight train ex- 
penses; but the flood and its after effects would affect freight 
train expenses to a far greater degree than passenger train 
This for two principal reasons. While the C. & 


expenses. 
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O. itself was still feeling the effects of the flood and train 
service was delayed on that account, passenger service wus. 
of course, give the preference and freight movement suffered 
in a dozen different ways; the devil of overtime takes tie 
hind most. This cause, was operative only while the C. & ©. 
was itself recovering from flood damage which was only for 
about one month. Some of the lines to which the C. & 0. 
delivers its freight have not even yet recovered from the 
damage due to the flood, and the inability of connecting car- 
riers to accept freight is the other important cause of the 
increase in transportation expenses in freight service on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Yard expenses reflect the very great 
increases in wages of yard employees’ wages. In 1911 the 
total was $1,902,501; in 1912, $2,120,737, and in 1913, $2,361,995, 
This is a total incréase of 24 per cent., with, it will be re- 
membered, an increase of 10 per cent. in ton mileage handled. 
Overtime in 1912 cost 2.08 cents per train mile, which 
was slightly lower than the cost in 1911, but in 1913 jt 
amounted to 4.11 cents, showing in some small part the 
effect of the delay caused by washouts, etc., and the delay 
due to congestion at Cincinnati because of the inability of 
connecting carriers to accept shipments, but even more the 
effect of a change in working conditions. Actual time spent 
on the road is not now much greater—if any greater— 
than in 1911. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

This, then, is the Chesapeake & Ohio situation. Serving 
a territory which furnishes a large passenger business, the 
road has largely increased its passenger service in the last 
few years, and with this increase in passenger business has 
gone a very large increase in merchandise business and a 
tremendous increase in the movement of coal west from 
the west Virginia coal fields. Heavier locomotives have been 
added and the freight train load has been increased remark- 
ably. But despite this fact, and despite the fact that there 
is no congestion on the Chesapeake & Ohio itself, expenses 
have increased out of proportion to the increase in gross 
earnings. The C. & O. could obtain at present 20 per cent. 
more coal shipments a day if it could supply the cars for 
loading and get loaded cars accepted by its connections. The 
C. & O. owns plenty of cars but when they are loaded it can 
not get its connections to take them and it cannot get empties 
back after loaded cars have gone to connections. The most 
profitable part of the C. & O. business is its coal business, and 
the coal business to tidewater is more profitable than the busi- 
ness, as now handled, from the Kanawha and Kentucky fields 
to the west. Not only must the Chesapeake & Ohio equip itself 
to handle a larger business, but it is under the necessity also of 
earning a fair return on the property investment with very low 
ton mile rates. 

To make the operation of the property such as to save for 
net a fair proportion of the gains which should result from 
the already very large average train load, some new side 
tracks should be built and a number of existing tracks length- 
ened; and there should also be certain additions to ter- 
minal and shop facilities. A rough estimate of the cost 
of such additions and betterments would be $1,500,000. To 
become in part independent of the difficulties due to the inabil- 
ity of connecting carriers to receive freight, the Chicago 
line should be further strengthened so as to permit of 
the use of Mallet locomotives and correspondingly heavy 
train loads, with certain changes of grade and alinement, 
costing, we will say, in the neighborhood of $2,000,000, but 
this is considered a requirement of the future rather than a 
present necessity. 

Since the Chesapeake & Ohio cannot afford to simply 
perform a switching service for coal going to the lakes, it 
must do something to get a larger division of the through 
rate on lake coal. The obvious method of doing this would 
be to build a connection from some point west of Russell- 
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vard to the Hocking Valley. Such‘a connection might pos- 
sibly be built for about $6,000,000. 

The company must also from year to year add new equip- 
ment and replace light cars with modern large capacity cars. 
The company is now spending about $1,500,000 for a 
new dock at Newport News which when completed will 
give it facilities not only for loading vessels as_ rapidly 
as the Virginian dock but will permit of loading vessels at 
both sides of the dock at the same time. In other words, 
there will be two complete plants, elevators and all. The 
Virginian dock loads on either side but is a single plant. 
The C. & O. is about to receive 2,000 70-ton gondola cars, 
which can be used only for tidewater business with the new 
dock facilities, and with these 70-ton cars, coal operators will 
have the necessary incentive to ship their tidewater coal 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio, which will enable the latter to 
recover a greater portion of its lost tidewater business. With a 
connection with the Hocking, the C. & O. can amply take care 
of its operators with markets at Toledo and the northwest and 
relieve the congestion at Cincinnati. These improvements will 
necessitate further investment in the property. To induce fur- 
ther investment railroad credit must be strengthened. 

Not the most ardent of shippers or the most altruistic theorist 
can claim that 5 per cent. increase above 3.15 mills per ton per 
mile would make more than a reasonable rate for the transpor- 
tation of coal; but the importance of the moral effect on railroad 
credit, of allowing an increase would, right here in the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio case, be so very much greater than the direct 
increase in net earnings that for the purpose of the study of the 
needs of the property and of its problems, the direct increase in 
net might well be entirely neglected. The importance to coal 
operators of West Virginia in the development of their property, 
of adequate railroad facilities, is almost incalculable. It may 
well be that the Chesapeake & Ohio can increase its business 
other than coal, continue to some extent to increase its ef- 
ficiency in the use of its present facilities, and so continue to earn 
a moderate profit; but can the shippers in C. & O. territory pos- 
sibly afford to forego the opportunity which they have of de- 
veloping their business through .an increase in the facilities of this 
railroad? That is the responsibility that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must face in the present rate hearing. 





Tue Gace or CHINESE RatLways.—The railways of China 
have been constructed very largely without regard to a national 
system. Each road is more or less local, not only in its inter- 
ests and support, but in its physical characteristics. Where in- 
terests other than Chinese have impressed themselves upon the 
railways, they have insisted upon following their own ideas and 
plans, their own gage, their own rails and materials, and their 
own railway methods. The result is that from a physical stand- 
point China has not what in any sense may be called a homo- 
geneous and national railway system. The welding of the many 
lines now constructed or being constructed into one homogene- 
ous system, or even into several homogeneous systems, will be 
exceedingly difficult because of differences in gage. As a rule, 
China has adopted the 4 ft. 8% in. gage, but several important 
lines are of a different gage. For example, the new line in 
Yunnan has used the meter gage, and the Kwangsi authorities 
appear to have determined to break away from what is sup- 
posed to be the standard, and have either the meter or a nar- 
rower gage. What the conversion of these lines to a standard 
Chinese gage will cost may be appreciated from the expenditures 
Japan is finding necessary in widening the gage of its Tokyo- 
Shimonoseki line. This will mean business in the future, but 
prevents business on a standardized scale for the present. Some 
‘! the more recently constructed roads are in fine physical con- 
dition, In fact most of them have been constructed upon too 
costly a scale for the traffic they are likely to get for a great 
many years to come. 
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THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEE AND THE RAIL- 
WAY PATRON.* 





By SamueL O. Dunn. 


There are three classes of persons who are interested in rail- 
way management and operation and their results. These are, the 
owners and managers of the railways, the employees of the rail- 
ways, and railway patrons. In the class of railway patrons 
belongs practically the entire public. It is to the interest of ali 
of these classes that each of them shall be fairly dealt with; but 
it is especially to the interest of each two of them that the other 
shall not get an unfair advantage over them. 

The relations ‘between the railway managers and owners, on 
the one side, and railway patrons, on the other, have been 
thoroughly ventilated and extensively dealt with in recent years. 
A system of public regulation has been developed which has 
greatly improved these relations, and which seems adapted to 
remedy any serious defects which still exist in them or which 
may develop. Meantime, important changes have been taking 
place in the relations between railway employees, on the one 
hand, and the railways and railway patrons, on the other. 

The patrons of the railways—using that term in its broadest 
sense—are interested in railway management and operation 
chiefly from two points of view. They desire the railways to 
be economically operated, for on the cost of producing transpor- 
tation depend the rates for which it may be sold. The reasons 
why they are concerned as to the safety of transportation are 
equally obvious. Now, it is well known that until within the 
last decade railway rates in this country rapidly declined. It 
is also well known that during the last decade this decline has 
ceased, and that now the railways are petitioning for advances 
in rates on the ground that they must have larger net earnings 
in order to remain solvent and make needed improvements and 
extensions. Different persons offer different explanations for the 
trouble in which the railways find themselves. Some assert that 
their net earnings have enormously increased, but that they have 
“watered” their capitalization, and that it is for the purpose of 
paying a return on their watered securities that they need more 
net revenue. Others concede that their trouble is due to in- 
creases in operating expenses, but as-ert that these increases have 
taken place chiefly in the expenses incurred in the purchase of 
supplies and equipment, and are largely due to questionable re- 
lations between railways and their directors and officers, and 
railway supply concerns. Finally, railway officers contend that 
the trouble of the railways is due chiefly to enormous increases 
in the wages paid to labor unaccompanied by increases in the 
efficiency of labor, but rather accompanied by decreases in its 
efficiency. 

The last decade has been a period of great industrial and 
commercial expansion. It has also been a period of substantial 
growth of railway mileage and traffic. In such a period we 
should expect to find that there had been a large increase in 
railway gross earnings. It is well known that during this dec- 
ade the railways expended large sums in the improvement of 
their roadway, the reduction of grades, the elimination of curves 
and the acquisition of more powerful locomotives and larger cars. 
One of the main purposes of these expenditures, involving the 
investment of large sums of new capital on which a return must 
be paid, has been to reduce the cost of operation, and especially 
the cost of labor, and thereby increase the net earnings avail- 
able for improvements and return on capital. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find that during this period there was a very 
large increase in net earnings. Meantime, there were sub- 
stantial advances in the prices of commodities, and in house 
rentals, etc., which raised the cost of living. Therefore, we 
should also expect to find that there had been large advances in 
the rates of wages paid to employees. 





*Abstract of an address before the Traffic Club of Chicago, November 
25, 1933: 
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But while we should expect to find that there had occurred 
increases in the rates of wages paid, we might also expect to 
find that the tendency toward an increase in the total cost of 
labor due to this would be very largely counteracted by the ef- 
fect of the expensive’ improvements which have been made for 
the express purpose of making savings in labor and labor costs. 

In consequence, we might expect to find that the total increase 
in the cost of railway labor had been at least no greater in pro- 
portion than the increases in gross earnings, in other operating 
expenses and in net earnings. 

Now, what are the facts? The total earnings have largely 
increased. What has been and is being done with the money? 
I have made a table based on the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the years 1901 and 1911, which 
shows the absolute increases, and the percentages of increase, 
during this ten years in the ton-miles of freight traffic, in the 
passenger-miles of passenger traffic, in the gross earnings, in. the 
operating expenses, in the net earnings, in the operating ex- 
penses other than the wages of labor, and in the wages of labor, 
on the railways of the United States. This table is as follows: 


; Inc. 

1901. 1911. Increase. Pc. 

Tons carried one mile.147,077,136,040 253,783,701,839 106,706,565,799 72.5 
Passengers carried one 

SS ees: 17,353,588,444 33,201,694,699 15,848,106,255 91.3 

Gross earnings ....... $1,588,526,037 $2,789,761,669 $1,201,235,632 75.6 

Operating expenses.... $1,030,397,270 $1,915,054,005 $884,656,735 85.8 

Net earnings ‘icocnes. Sepmaenror $874,707 ,664 $316,578,897 56.7 
Operating expenses other 
than wages of labor 
(including salaries of 

Fe RE ee aa $441,880,186 $746,451,800 $304,571,614 68.9 


Wages of labor....... $588,517,084 $1,168,602,205 $580,085,131 98.5 


This table shows that while the freight traffic carried increased 
72.5 per cent., the passenger traffic carried 91.3 per cent., the 
gross earnings 75.6 per cent., the total operating expenses 85.8 
per cent., the net earnings 56.7 per cent., and the operating ex- 
penses other than wages of labor 68.9 per cent., the total wages 
of labor, in spite of all the improvements made to reduce the cost 
of labor, increased 68% per cent. The increase in the cost of 
labor almost equaled the increases in net earnings and in all 
other operating expenses combined. Out of every dollar added 
to gross earnings, 26.3 cents were added to net earnings to be 
used to pay return on capital, to make additions and betterments, 
etc.; and 25.3 cents were added to official salaries and to the 
amount paid for materials, equipment, fuel, etc.; while 48.4 cents 
were added to the wages of labor. This shows clearly where 
the money has gone, thereby explaining the present apparent 
need for higher rates. 

This‘ enormous and disproportionate increase in the cost of 
labor, occurring as it did at the very time when large capital 
expenditures were being made and innumerable improvements in 
operating methods were being introduced to reduce labor costs 
is really astonishing, when you consider it in all its bearings. 
And is labor now satisfied? 

Quite the contrary. It is just as dissatisfied as ten years age. 
Almost daily new demands for easier conditions of work and 
higher pay are presented. An arbitration board has just awarded 
the conductors and trainmen in the east an advance in wages. 
The engineers and firemen on all the railways of the west are 
at this moment demanding substantial improvements in their 
conditions of work and very large increases in their rates of 
wages. 

Now, how have these disproportionate increases in the cost of 
labor been brought about? They have been brought about 
largely by increases in the scales of wages paid, and especially 
in those of the organized employees. Between 1901 and 1911 the 
average daily wage of enginemen increased 27 per cent., that of 
conductors 31 per cent., that of machinists over 35 per cent., 
that of firemen 36 per cent., that of trainmen 44 per cent. Most 
of the advances have been made as a result of arbitration under 
federal law; and the awards have been based chiefly on the 
ground that there has been a rise in the cost of living. 

But if the increases in the cost of living are a sufficient ground 
on which to base advances in the wages of railway employees, 
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then they are a sufficient ground on which to base increases in 
the wages of all other working people. The main causes of the 
past increases in the cost of living have been increases in the 
prices of the products of the factory and the farm, for the aver- 
age charges for railway transportation have remained stationary, 
These increases in prices have affected the cost of living of all 
alike, and, therefore, if advances were to be made in the wages 
of railway employees, only, an unfair discrimination would be 
worked in their favor as against other laboring people. Lf, 
on the other hand, general increases in wages occur in all in- 
dustries the effect must be to increase the cost of production 
in all industries. But if the cost of producticn in all industries 
is increased, then prices in general must be increased, which 
must cause a further increase in the cost of living, which upon 
the theory in question, must justify further increases in the 
wages of labor, which will cause further increases in the cost 
of living, and so on, ad infinitum. 

There is something radically wrong with a theory of wages 
which leads to such conclusions. The trouble with it is that ‘t 
assumes that wages should be based almost entirely on the 
needs of those receiving them, whereas they should be based not 
only on their needs, but also on their deserts.’ Now, their 
deserts depend on their efficiency as producers, and their ef- 
ficiency as producers depends on the quantity and quality of the 
work which they do. Obviously, the smaller the quantity and 
the more inferior the quality of the work which laboring men 
do, the higher, other things being equal, will they raise the cost 
of production and the higher will they make the cost of living; 
and, in consequence, to increase wages with each increase in the 
cost of living might be merely to increase wages in proportion 
as the quantity of work done by those receiving them diminished 
and its quality deteriorated. It is always most pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire, when the fairness of past and pending increases 
in wages is under consideration, not only whether the cost of 
living has been and is rising, but also whether the quantity and 
quality of the work done by those asking for the higher wages 
have been and are changing, and, if so, in what direction. 

Railway officers claim that the efficiency of the organized 
classes of railway labor has been declining; and the evidence in- 
dicates that while these classes contain many individual work- 
men of high efficiency, they have not, as classes, co-operated 
with the managements in their efforts to promote the economy 
of operation, but, on the contrary, have antagonized and resisted, 
and do today antagonize and resist, almost every effort to pro- 
mote economy. For example, the managements have introduced 
more powerful locomotives to save operating expenses, and the 
enginemen have sought to minimize the effects produced by de- 
manding much higher wages for running these engines than for 
running the smaller engines. In order to effect the economies 
made practicable by the reductions of grades that have been 
made, and the more powerful engines and larger cars that have 
been introduced, it is essential to increase the tons hauled per 
train without correspondingly increasing labor costs. The train- 
men have met the efforts to increase train loads by demanding 
increases in the number of trainmen employed per train, and, 
having failed to secure from the managements the concessions 
sought, they are getting so-called “full train crew” laws passed 
by the state legislatures throughout the country. In order to 
effect economies in the shops, the railway managements have 
tried in greater or less measure to introduce methods of so- 
called “scientific management.” The employees have resisted, 
thereby making it necessary, where these methods are intro- 
duced, for the railways to spend so much money for supervision 
as largely to nullify the effect of the improved methods. In 
order to economize in the operation of branch lines some rail- 
ways have substituted motor cars for steam locomotives and 
trains; and the engine and train employees have insisted that 
their “rights” should be extended and their wages applied on 
these cars, which would largely nullify the possible savings. 
Similarly, where steam lines have been electrified, the employees 
have insisted that the high wages of steam enginemen and ire" 
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men should be applied, rather than the lower wages ordinarily 
paid to motormen and their helpers on electric lines. And so it 
has been and is all along the line. The increases in labor costs 
have been due to these things as well as to the advances in the 
daily rates of wages. 

They have been further due to the general basis on which the 
wages per day and the overtime payments of employees in the 
engine and train service have been adjusted. Generally speaking, 
the basis of a day’s wage in engine or train service has been ten 
hours or 100 miles. In numerous cases, however, employees receive 
a full day’s wage when they have neither worked ten hours nor 
run 100 miles, and in numerous other cases they receive more 
than a day’s wage when they have neither worked more than 
ten hours nor run more than 100 miles. Suppose that a loco- 
motive engineer is called to report for duty at point A at 8:00 
a. m., but does not leave with his engine until 9:40; and that in 
the next three ‘hours he runs 100 miles to point B. He has 
been on duty only 4 hours and 40 minutes, and has run only 100 
miles, yet he receives pay for 120 miles, or 20 per cent. more than 
a day’s wage. Why is this? It is because his brotherhood has 
successfully insisted that he shall receive a day’s wage for run- 
ning 100 miles, and, in addition, two hours’ wages for the hour 
and 40 minutes during which he was on duty before he took out 
his engine. Suppose, again, that a fireman goes on duty at 8:00 
a. m. at A and proceeds to B, arriving there at 9:00 a. m. 


*There is a wreck ahead, and until 2 o’clock he aids in clearing it 


up, after which he proceeds to C, a distance of 100 miles from 
A, arriving there at 3:00 p. m. He has been on duty only seven 
hours and has run only 100 miles, yet he gets 130 per cent. of a 
day’s pay. Why? He receives a day’s wage for the 100 miles 
which he ran, and three hours’ pay, besides, for the three hours 
in which he was engaged in helping clear up the wreck ahead 
of him. Again, a conductor reports for duty at 7:00 a. m., and is 
employed on a work train until noon, a period of five hours. 
He then runs from A to B, a distance of 100 miles, arriving 
there at 4:00 p.m. He has been on duty only nine hours, and yet 
he receives 150 per cent. of a day’s wage. Why? Because he 
gets a day’s wage for the 100 miles he has run, and additional 
pay for the five hours during which he was on the work train. 

As 100 miles, or ten hours, is the recognized basis for a day’s 
wage, it does not seem that there would be anything unreason- 
able in demanding that employees should either work more than 
ten hours or run more than 100 miles before receiving more 
than a day’s pay. The employees have been demanding that in 
passenger train service 100 miles or five hours shall be the basis 
of a day’s wage. This principle has been recognized in one of 
the recent arbitration awards in the east, and its application in 
the west is demanded in the proposals recently submitted to the 
western roads by their enginemen and firemen. On that basis 
if a train ran only 50 miles, and from any cause it took five 
hours to cover that distance all the employees on it would be 
entitled to a day’s wage, and if for any reason it ran only 100 
miles in ten hours they would be entitled to two days’ pay. 

There is something fundamentally wrong with a scheme of 
wages which works out such results, and the effect of which 
must be, it would seem, to make the cost of transportation, and, 
therefore, the rates that must be charged travelers and shippers 
for it, excessive in proportion to the amount of labor actually 
done to produce it. 

‘he demands which the western enginemen and firemen are 
pressing on the railways, and which doubtless in a short time 
will be a subject of general discussion or of arbitration, afford 
inany striking illustrations of the efforts constantly made by the 
brotherhoods to increase the wages received by their members 
for doing a given quantity and quality of work, or to reduce the 
juantity and quality of work done by them for a given wage. 
‘or example, they demand wages 23 to 50 per cent. higher for 
running Mallet engines than for running other freight engines. 
‘ow, that there ought to be some differential probably is true, 
and there already is one; but that the differential should be 
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from 23 to 50 per cent. does not seem reasonable. Again, they 
demand pay for 30 minutes’ preparatory time in addition to pay 
for their regular day’s work. In other words, although ten 
hours or 100 miles is the basis of a day’s wages, they insist that 
if a man comes on duty at 9:00 a. m., and then runs 100 miles 
in, say, six hours, he shall be paid a day’s wage and for 30 min- 
utes’ time besides. Take another illustration. Suppose the 
employee’s train is scheduled to depart at 9 o’clock; that it does 
not leave until an hour later; and that it runs 100 miles in four 
hours. Under existing schedules the employee would receive a 
day’s wage for running the 100 miles in four hours and 10 per 
cent. additional for the hour which he waited; and if the pend- 
ing demand of the employees ‘should be granted he would re- 
ceive, besides, additional pay for his 30 minutes’ preparatory 
time, although the whole time that he was on duty would actu- 
ally be only five hours. 

It is ordinarily assumed that controversies arising between the 
railways and their employees regarding wages and conditions of 
employment, and especially the details of such controversies, are 
of interest and concern only to them. What has been said shows 
that these things are of vital interest and concern to the public 
generally. The changes in wages and conditions of work have 
not yet caused increases in the average passenger and freight 
rates, which are about the same as they were ten years ago. But 
it is perfectly evident from a study of the statistics that the 
time is here when the various conditions which are oper- 


- ating on the railways, and especially the increases in the cost of 


labor, already prevent reductions and must compel increases in 
railway rates. The public is already sharing with the railway 
companies, and must share in a larger measure, in bearing the 
burdens imposed. 

No one can rationally or fairly blame railway employees for 
organizing. If we were railway employees we doubtless would 
belong to the brotherhoods. Nor can anyone rationally criti- 
cize the employees for seeking higher wages when they believe 
they are entitled to them. But the public has a right to insist 
that railway employees shall not be unreasonable in their de- 
mands, and it is its right and its duty to itself to provide means 
for ascertaining whether their demands and conduct are reason- 
able and to help to make them so. It is not right or expedient 
that any class in a community should get more than it is en- 
titled to, because when it does it takes the excess from those 
who have a better claim to it. Now, many railway labor contro- 
versies are settled by arbitration at present. But the situation 
with respect to arbitration cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the first place, either party can refuse mediation or arbi- 
tration, thereby precipitating a strike or lockout and a railway 
tie-up which may be exceedingly costly to the public. The en- 
ginemen, firemen, conductors and trainmen on the Sunset Lines 
in Texas only recently struck after the ‘railway had asked 
mediation under the federal law and the proper federal officers 
had tendered such mediation. Furthermore, even when these 
controversies go to mediation or arbitration there is no adequate 
machinery for settling them on their merits. The awards now 
made are usually mere compromises which really settle nothing, 
but which almost always cause increases in railway expenses. 

It would seem, therefore, that the time has come when 
travelers, shippers and the public generally should begin to 
take a very active interest in the question whether the em- 
ployees of railways are not demanding and getting too much 
or giving too little for what they get; for in the long run 
public opinion settles matters of this kind; and also in the 
long run, in the form either of freight and passenger rates 
or of stunted railway facilities, the public will pay every cent 
which is added to the cost of railway labor. It would seem, 
also, that the time has about come when strikes and lock- 
outs on railways before arbitration should be prohibited as 
contrary to public policy, and when some permanent body 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
empowered scientifically to investigate and pass on the 
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merits of the demands made by employees on the railways 
and by the railways on their employees. It seems highly 
improbable that these labor controversies ever will be settled 
in a way that will be just and expedient until they are in- 
vestigated and determined on their merits, just as railway 
rate controversies are now investigated and determined on 
their merits. Of course, the labor brotherhoods will oppose 
any such legislation. But will there be any more merit 
in their opposition than there was in that offered by the 
railways to the proposal to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power, when it found a rate unreasonable, to 
fix a rate that was reasonable? And when these labor con- 
troversies are investigated on their merits, the investigators 
will not stop when they have ascertained whether the cost of 
living has increased, but they will also inquire whether the 
quantity and quality of the work done by railway employees 
has changed, and, if so, in what direction. And while ship- 
pers, travelers and the public generally are considering these 
matters, it will be well for them to consider also the ac- 
tivities of the lobbyists of the railway brotherhoods in se- 
curing the passage of legislation which tends to increase 
railway expenses. Our friends among the shippers are quick 
to appreciate the effect which may be produced on their busi- 
nesses by an increase in railway rates. They have heretofore 
been much less quick to think and act when railway employees 
have knocked at the doors of state legislatures and Congress 
demanding legislation adapted to increase railway expenses 
and thereby to interfere with reductions or compel increases 
in railway rates. 

As already indicated, railway patrons are interested in the 
same degree in the influences which affect the safety of trans- 
portation as in the influences which affect its cost. Now, it 
cannot be controverted that the accident record of the rail- 
ways of this country is very unsatisfactory. More than one- 
half of the fatalities are due to trespassing, which can be 
stopped only by the passage of better laws and their en- 
forcement. A very substantial number of accidents are due 
to defects of the physical plant. But the large majority of 
them, other than those due to trespassing, are due to care- 
less or reckless conduct of employees. The only way to 
remedy the accidents due to physical defects is to make large 
additional investments for improvements in the plants. Un- 
wise and unnecessary increases of expenses, as well as un- 
wise and unnecessary limitations of rates and gross earnings, 
restrict the net earnings from which all the money for im- 
provements must directly or indirectly come. When, for 
example, railway employees secure legislation requiring ad- 
ditional men in train crews and thereby increasing operating 
expenses, they make encroachments on net earnings which 
reduce the money available with which directly or indirectly 
to install block siguals, buy steel cars, eliminate grade cross- 
ings, and so on. Again when the employees fail to give to 
the companies and thereby to the public the careful and 
loyal service which they should, and their brotherhoods inter- 
fere with the discipline which properly should be adminis- 
tered for careless or disobedient conduct, they unnecessarily 
increase both the expenses of operation and the danger of 
accidents. It often has been charged that the brotherhoods 
through their grievance committees have interfered with 
discipline. The charge often has been denied. The evidence 
is against those who make the denial. Some specific ex- 
amples will throw light on the question. The purpose of 
block signals is to inform trainmen, and especially engine- 
men, whether the track ahead is in shape for them to pro- 
ceed. It is essential to safety that these signals be implicitly 
obeyed. In order to ascertain whether they are being obeyed, 
railway managers have found it necessary to make surprise 
signal tests; in other words, deliberately to set the signals 
against the enginemen and observe what they do. The em- 
ployees, and especially the enginemen, protest against sur- 
prise tests, and one of the demands made by the enginemen 
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and firemen in the negotiations pending at this moment be- 
tween them and the western railways is that the practice of 
conducting surprise tests shall be eliminated. Whatever may 
be the reason avowed for this opposition to surprise tests, 
the real reason appears to be that by means of them em- 
ployees who are disregarding signals are detected and made 
subject to punishment. 

Is it not about time that the public began to appreciate the 
close relation between the railway accident record and the 
attitude and conduct of the railway employees and their 
brotherhoods? The great weakness of the railway manage- 
ments in dealing with questions of discipline heretofore has 
been want of understanding of these matters on the part of 
the public, and consequent fear on the part of the manage- 
ments that in case of strikes public sympathy would side with 
the strikers. 

We will approach more intelligently and discriminatingly 
these questions pertaining to the relations between the rail- 
ways and the public, on the one hand, and the railway em- 
ployees, on the other, when we get clearly and kept firmly 
in mind the fact that human nature is the same in all the 
walks of life, and that, therefore, it is just as easy and nat- 
ural for a large number of men who are organized into a 
labor union to be unreasonable as it is for a large number 
of persons who are organized into a corporation to be so; 
and that it is just as easy and natural for the men higher up 
in a labor brotherhood to abuse their power and disregard 
the rights of others as it is for the men higher up in a rail- 
way corporation to do so. And when the members and ofifi- 
cers of a labor brotherhood are unreasonable and unfair it 
is just as much our duty to criticize them and just as much 
the duty of the public to itself to check them, as it is our duty 
to criticize and check the officers and stockholders of a cor- 
poration when they are unreasonable and unfair. It seems 
to be assumed that it is to the public interest to let railway 
labor have almost everything it wants, while it is not to the 
public interest to deal similarly with the investors in and 
officers of railway corporations. The fact, however, is that 
the investors in and managers of railways are at least as 
numerous a body of the citizens of this country as the em- 
ployees of railways, and that, therefore, there is no public 
interest served by letting railway employees have anything 
to which they cannot show a clear right, any more than there 
is a public interest served by letting railway security-holders 
have anything to which they cannot show a clear right. The 
interstate commerce act provides that when railways seek 
to make an advance in their freight rates the burden of prov- 
ing that the advance is reasonable lies on them, and this in 
spite of the fact that railway rates are as low today as they 
ever were in the history of the United States. In view of the 
fact that the wages of railway employees have been very greatly 
increased in recent years, and that changes in their wages 
and conditions of work are made, in the long run, at the pub- 
lic expense, does it not seem that the time has about come 
when the public may properly say to them that upon them 
also the burden of proof now rests and that they must clearly 
demonstrate their right to any further ameliorations in their 
conditions of work and increase in their rates of pay before 
they should or will be granted? 





EarNINGS OF SouUTH AUSTRALIAN RariLways.—The year ending 
June 30, 1913, was a notable one for the South Australian govern- 
ment railways. For the past nine years they have been earning 
profits of 5 per cent. and more on the investment and this has 
been more than sufficient to cover the current interest on capital. 
There were, however, arrears to make up in the shape of sums 
expended by the government in former years for railway interest 
out of general revenue. During the year under review these 
arrears were wiped out and the railways are left for the ‘irst 
time in their history with a credit balance amounting to $1,310.505. 
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SUMMIT-HALLSTEAD CUT-OFF OF D. L. & W. 


Second Article on this Improvement Work Describing the Larg- 
est Concrete Arch Bridge in the World and Other Structures. 


The unusual operating economies which will be effected on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western by the expenditure of 
about $12,000,000 for replacing 40 miles of line between Clark’s 
Summit, Pa., and Hallstead, and the interesting features of the 
heavy grading and tunnel work now under way on this section, 
were described in the Railway Age Gazette of November 14, 
1913. The present article takes up the bridge work that has 
been done on this line up to the present time, dealing only with 
the substructures of the two concrete arch viaducts which are 
exceptionally large and will require a considerable time for their 


except where the available clearance is not sufficient to permit 
the use of an arch or reinforced slab, or where the foundation 
is of such a nature as to make it inadvisable to use a concrete 
structure. 

All structures were built to the same standards and specifica- 
tions that were used on the Hopatcong-Slateford cut-off (see 
Railway Age Gazette of December 6, 1912, and January 3, 1913), 
except that cement is required to leave not more than 22 per 
cent. on the 200 sieve and to pass the auto-clave test. This test 
is carried out as follows: Six neat briquettes are made in the 















































completion. When the superstructures of these bridges have usual manner and placed in a damp closet for 24 hours. They 
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Elevation of Nicholson Viaduct, Showing Progress to November 1. 


been sufficiently advanced, another description will be presented 
covering the design of the entire structures and the contractors’ 
methods as developed during the course of the work. 

The two concrete viaducts over Tunkhannock creek and Mar- 
tin’s creek will require about 167,000 and 78,000 yds. respectively, 
and the minor structures which are about 80 in number, will 
require 155,000 yds. of concrete, making a grand total of 400,000 
yds. exclusive of tunnel lining and other minor quantities. All 
highways on the new line are carried either over or under the 
new grade. The elimination of these 22 grade crossings was an 
important consideration in making the improvement, as all of 
these would have required elimination in the not very distant fu- 
ture. All structures carrying the roadbed will be of concrete 





are then removed and three of them broken in the standard ten- 
sion machine in the usual manner. The other three are placed 
in an auto-clave, heat applied, and the pressure gradually raised 
to 295 lbs. in 1 hour. This pressure is maintained for 1 hour 
and then gradually released. The briquettes are taken out, al- 
lowed to cool and then broken in the standard machine. The 
average of the three briquettes taken from the auto-clave shall 
show an increase in tensile strength of at least 25 per cent. as 
compared with the average of the three briquettes tested in the 
usual manner. 
TUNKHANNOCK VIADUCT. 

The Tunkhannock creek structure is 2,375 ft. long, end to 

end, of masonry, and 242 ft. from top of coping to stream bed, 
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General View of Tunkhannock Viaduct Location, Showing End Tower and Operator’s House of Material Cableway in Foreground 
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Double coffer dam. 
Machine shop. 


Mixer Plant. 


Material storage. 
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Two of the Tunkhannock Viaduct Piers with Umbrella Sections Completed. 
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which will be the largest concrete arch bridge in the world. 
semi-circular intermediate arch 


It is composed of ten 180-ft. 
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in the end embankments so that they will not be apparent after 
the work is completed. This viaduct will contain approximately 
167,000 cu. yds. of concrete, 2,275,000 lbs. of reinforcing steel 








Showing Sectional Pier Forms and Double Cableway. 


spans and two 100-ft. semi-circular abutment spans, being 


signed to carry two tracks. 


The abutment spans will be buried 






















and will require the excavation of 43,500 cu. yds. of material for 
the foundation. 

The piers are 36 ft. 6 in. x 43 ft. 6 in., and are solid below the 
springing line. The higher piers are 40 ft. x 46 ft. below the 
ground line, and all piers are carried down to rock, which is 
reached at a depth of 10 to 95 ft. below the ground surface, 
making the difference in the elevation between bed rock and top 
of coping at the deepest piers about 300 ft. With the exception 
of the abutments, one pier at each end and three other piers, 

















Looking Into One of the Pier Forms, Showing Reinforcement 
and Form Bracing. 


the foundations were excavated down to water level or to rock 
by a Model 40 Marion steam shovel, using a one-yard dipper. 
The material encountered was sand and gravel and was allowed 
to take its natural slope. In most cases the shovel was allowed 
to cut its way ‘from pier to pier, and the material was used in 
filling under the temporary material tracks. The abutments and 
four piers were built in open excavation without sheeting. Tor 
the other piers, interlocking steel sheet piling were driven by a 
steam hammer. The deepest foundations required two lengths 
of 30 ft. sheeting, the upper set being driven 4 ft. 6 in. outside 
the lower to give clearance for the hammer. and leads. The 
inner set was driven first and the excavation carried down with 
the driving. When the outer set was started both were carried 
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Arrangement of Contractor’s Plant at Tunkhannock Creek Viaduct. 
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tween the two sets of bracing. 

The soil through which these cofferdams were driven was 
largely wet sand, making the pressure unusually high on such 
deep excavations. Considerable trouble was experienced in one 
of these deep piers on account of the shifting of this pressure, 
causing damage to the piles and allowing water to enter. The 
material was removed by clamshell buckets, some boulders being 
removed by hand. 


In placing concrete after excavation was completed to rock 
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down together, the bracing for the upper set being entirely above 
the tops of the lower piles so that there was no interference be- 
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37 ft. above the springing line of the arches will be considered 
at this time. The piers have a 4-ft. offset on each side at an 
elevation 17 ft. 6 in. below the springing line to support the arch 
centers, but the 37-it. section above the springing line is built 
as a part of the piers, this so-called “umbrella” system being 
similar to that used on the Delaware river bridge of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading, described in the Railway Age Gazette of 
April 25. The forms used on the bodies of the piers are built 
up in ten sections 17 ft. 9 in. high in which a 16 ft. lift is made. 
These sections can readily be handled by the derricks and are 
used a number of times. The framing of these forms is of 8 
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Framed Tower 260 ft. High for Cen- 
ter Support of Material Cableway. 


the water collected in the cofferdam was carried around by a 
timber drain to a sump in which pumps were placed to remove it. 
No concrete was placed under water. The footings up to the 
bottom of the neatwork were placed without forms, the entire 
cofferdam being filled with concrete up to this level after tar 
paper had been placed against the steel to prevent the bonding 
of the concrete to the piles. In order to pull some of the sheet- 





Partially Completed Piers of the Martin’s Creek Bridge. 
in Place on the Third Pier. 








The Umbrella Forms Are 


in. x 10 in., and 6 in. x 8 in. timbers, with two diagonal layers 
of 1 in. sheeting, faced with galvanized sheet iron. The inner 
faces of the forms are provided with strips of molding at 4 ft. 
intervals to form the horizontal scoring on the shafts of the 
piers. A system of 3% in. x 3% in. angles is used for bracing 
the forms. These angles are set in the concrete after every lift 
of 4 ft., and are fastened by bolts in the next lower lift which 
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Elevation of Martin’s Creek Viaduct, Showing Progress to November 1. 


ing an eight-part tackle hung from an “A” frame supported on 
the foundation concrete was used which made it possible to ap- 
ply a force of 40 tons. The neatwork up to the ground level 
was placed in rough cribwork forms. 

Only the substructure work which extends up to a point about 





are attached to the bent ends of the angles. Each form s<c- 
tion is held in place by three sets of these angles, the connec: 
tion being made by short rods attached to the angles by turn- 
buckles. The angles are placed diagonally from all faces so that 
a firm bond to the body of the concrete is secured. 
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The material is being handled by a combination of derricks 
and a double cableway over the center line of the bridge. The 
cableway is supported on three framed towers, and is composed 
of two 2%4-in. cables placed 20 ft. center to center. The end 
towers are 3,028 ft. apart, and are 150 and 165 ft. high respect- 
ively. The center tower is 260 ft. high and 40 ft. x 60 ft. at the 
bottom, dividing the cableway into four independent operating 
units. The cables are designed for an average working load of 
seven tons and a maximum load of 10 tons. An operator’s house 
with two independent hoisting engines is located back of each end 
tower, one of these being shown in the foreground of the ac 
companying photograph. The construction of this cableway in 
itself is an unusual feature of the work. The total length is 
thought to be the longest ever attempted for cable operation, 
and the height of the center tower the greatest ever used to sup- 
port a cable. The complete cable equipment was installed by the 
Lidgerwood Co. It will be necessary before the completion of 
the superstructure, to add a section on the top of the center 
tower, this addition being provided for in the design. On ac- 
count of the distance between the operator’s house and the points 
of loading and unloading the cables, it was found necessary in 
order to operate successfully to install a complete telephone 
system so that the operators could receive all signals from the 
men at the loading and dumping points by telephone. The oper- 
ators are provided with head sets, which allow the free use of 
both hands for operating the engines. 

The contractor’s plant is complete in every detail and is care- 
fully designed to allow the most economical handling of material. 
All material is delivered on a 1,600 ft. side track adjacent to the 
old line, which is about 300 ft. from the new bridge. As an indi- 
cation of the amount of material handled by this plant, 635 cars 
of material have been delivered to this siding in a single month. 
The sand and stone which are brought in bottom dump coal 
cars are dumped into storage piles from a material trestle about 
30 ft. high. A 4,000-bbl. cement house with four covered chutes 
is provided for the storage of cement for mixing plant No. 1, 
and a trestle is carried out to plant No. 2, which allows the 
cement to be handled directly from cars. Derricks operating 
clamshell buckets are located at convenient points between the 
storage piles and cement house and the mixing plants to elevate 
the sand, stone and cement to material bins or the charging 
floor. 

The two mixing plants are duplicates and are housed in 
frame buildings 40 ft. high, allowing the operation of narrow 
gage cars carrying concrete buckets directly under the mixers. 
Each plant has a capacity of about 40 cu. yds. per hour. The 
charging hoppers over each mixer are bulkheaded vertically 
to separate the sand and stone, a system which has proved much 
more effective in the proper proportioning of the materials than 
the horizontal gage lines frequently used. The cement is dis- 
tributed evenly over both the sand and the stone. Cube mixers 
receiving water through the main trunnion are used. The plant 
is carefully designed as to all its details, the provision for in- 
spection, for instance, being so carefully arranged that one man 
standing near the charging hopper can watch the proportions 
in the hopper, the water gage and all the points which should 
come under his attention. Live steam is piped to the material 
bins for use in freezing weather. 

Each of the mixer plants is designed to serve half of the 
structure, but the track layout is arranged so that the output 
of either plant can go to any point on the bridge. The concrete 
is taken from the plants in 2-cu. yd. bottom dump buckets car- 
ried on 3-ft. gage flat cars propelled by dinky locomotives. 
These locomotives deliver concrete either to derricks located 
near the piers or to the cableway, a number of tracks having 
been laid out for the purpose of delivering these buckets to the 
cableway at convenient points. The general layout of the con- 
tractor’s plant is shown in the accompanying drawing. 

Three grades of concrete known as “A,” “B” and “Cyclopean” 
are used in this structure, class “A” being a 1:2:4 mixture, 
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General View of Martin’s Creek Viaduct Site Showing Contractor’s Plant. 
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which is used on very thin heavily reinforced walls; class “B” 
is a 1:3:5 mixture, which is used for the arch rings, floor sys- 
tem, and all work above the springing line, except where class 
“A” is specified; “Cyclopean” is the same mixture as “B,” with 
large derrick stone bedded in the concrete, and is used in most 
of the work below the springing line. This work, which is 
being handled by Flickwir & Bush, New York, was begun about 
August, 1912, and more than 85 per cent. of the foundation ex- 
cavation has been finished, and more than one-third of the total 
yardage of concrete placed. 


° MARTIN’S CREEK VIADUCT. 


The bridge over Martin’s creek is about 1,600 ft. long and is 
being built for three tracks. The top of rail on the new struc- 
ture is 150 ft. above the bed of the stream and 88 ft. above the 
old tracks. It is composed of two 50-ft. and two 100-ft. semi- 
circular arches, and seven 150-ft. by 59-ft. three-centered arches. 
The structure is similar in general design to the Tunkhannock 
bridge, and will require about 27,000 cu. yds. of foundation 
excavation, 78,000 cu. yds. of concrete and 1,600,000 Ibs. of 
reinforcing steel. About 85 per cent. of the foundation excava- 
tion is completed and nearly one-third of the concrete is in place. 

The main piers are solid for 17 ft. below the springing line 
and below that elevation they are divided into two legs 23 ft. 
by 28 ft., separated by a 12-ft. opening. All piers are built on 
solid rock, which is reached at an elevation varying from 10 
to 60 ft. below the ground surface. A steam shovel was used 
to excavate these foundations down to the water line, and 
Lackawanna sheet piling were driven by a 6,000-lb. Vulcan ham- 
mer below the water line. 

The contractor’s plant for this structure is almost identical 
with that in use at the Tunkhannock viaduct, except that no 
cableway is used, all material being handled by trains and der- 
ricks. Two sidings are provided along the old line opposite 
the new bridge, one over the storage piles and one which is 
used for holding cars temporarily. 


with two chutes is provided near the sand and stone storage 
piles, as shown in the accompanying photograph. 


The mixer 
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for Arch Under Smith 


Fill. 


Contractor’s Layout 


plant, which is a duplicate of the ones used at Tunkhannock, 
is located near enough to the storage piles to be served by der- 
ricks. On account of the number of narrow gage tracks around 
the mixer plant the contractor installed an eight-lever interlock- 
ing plant to handle all switches in these tracks. One man 
located on a platform raised slightly above the track level 
handles all the switches more easily and more rapidly than if 
they were hand thrown, and on account of the large number 
of movements that are made over these tracks the machine is 
an important safety factor. 

For the early stages of the piers all material was handled by 
derricks located in each span. After the completion of the 


umbrellas. on the base of the piers, derricks will be erected on 
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A 3,000-bbl. cement house . 
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top of this masonry which will be allowed to remain there to 
handle the concrete for the superstructure. A saw mill, a com- 
plete machine shop and a power plant for generating electric 
fight are included in the contractor’s layout. This work is being 
handled by the F. M. Talbot Company, New York. 


OTHER STRUCTURES. 


The 30-ft. roadway arch under the Smith fill was handled in 
a manner typical of a large part of the concrete work on the 
minor structures. The concrete plant was located on the north 
side of the arch, all materials being brought in by narrow gage 
cars to the top of the adjacent fill, from which they were chuted 
down to the storage bins above the mixing plant. Four der- 

















A Typical Highway Undercrossing. 


ricks, two with 78-ft. and two with 68-ft. booms, were located 
back of the north abutment and were used for handling the 
concrete from the mixing plant, and also for handling the Blaw 
steel forms. The 34-yd. mixer dumped into 1-yd. buckets car- 
ried on small flat cars, which were run out on a short section 
of track from the mixing plant to the edge of the arch excava- 
tion, where they could be reached by the nearest derrick. To 
place the concrete in the ends of the arch the center derricks 
had to swing these buckets out to a point from which they could 
be reached by the end derricks. In this manner this plant is 
able to place about 275 yds. a day. The forms were placed 5 ft. 
center to center, and 3%-in. lagging was used. The form work 
was erected in 50-ft. sections, and the concrete was poured in 
sections 40 ft. long. In turning the arch, from 10 to 12 hours 
were required to pour one of these sections. 

The concrete arch which carries a highway under the Riker 
fill, was shown in the photograph accompanying the former ar- 
ticle. The materials for the arch were brought in on the old line 
and carried up from the siding on a narrow gage incline, across 
the new line, and out over the new location of the highway on a 
trestle, which allowed sand and stone to be dumped to the stor- 
age piles. The mixing plant is located adjacent to those storage 
piles and the derricks shown in the view were used to place the 
concrete in the arch. At Alford on section No. 9.a double culvert 
was adopted carrying a roadway and waterway under the line in 
a single structure. The roadway occupies a 24-ft. arch and a 4-ft. 
by 6-ft. culvert below the roadway provides for the stream. 

The entire work of building this cut-off was planned and is 
being executed under the direction of G. J. Ray, chief engineer. 
F. L. Wheaton is engineer of construction in immediate charge 
of the work, and A. B. Cohen, concrete engineer, is in charge 
of the masonry designs. 





Car LicHTING IN Java.—In Java railway trains are not oper: 
ated at night; that is, from 7 p. m. to 5 a. m. Therefore very 
little provision is made for lighting passenger coaches. An 
acetylene plant has recently been installed, however, at Bandeong, 
which has a capacity of 15 tubes per day, compressed to 220 lbs. 
per sq. in.; and acetylene lighting apparatus is being substituted 
for oil lamps in the cars of the through trains. 
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SHEATHED STEEL FRAME BOX CARS. 


% 


Care Necessary in the Selection and Treatment of Lumber 


for Sheathing; 


Corrugated Metal 


a Successful Substitute. 


By R. W. Burnett, 


General Master Car Builder, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 


The original wooden car, with the single spring draft rig- 
ging having the cheek castings bolted to the sills, gave little 
if any more trouble than modern equipment, due principally to 
the shorter trains, less density of traffic and to the use of link 
and pin couplers which compelled gentler handling of trains 
than is prevalent today. The steel underframe car was built 
mainly to secure a stronger center construction for the attach- 
ment of draft rigging and to get away from the trouble caused 
by wooden sills breaking and splitting, broken draft bolts, etc. 

While having many advantages over the old wooden car, the 
steel underframe car developed some troubles peculiar to it- 
self, the most important being due to the fact that the body 
being carried on a rigid frame and not held together by the 
strains resulting from its weight, as in the old trussed cars, 


several times. All of these, however, were outside sheathec 
and as regards leakage at the sills, had comparatively littic 
advantage over the wooden cars. Recently both of these lines 
have purchased some inside sheathed cars. The Frisco car of 
this type is fully described in the Railway Age Gazette, Oc- 
tober 3, 1913. 

In 1908 the Canadian Pacific designed its first steel frame in- 
side sheathed box car. This car avoided the disadvantage cf 
the outside sheathed car, and at once obtained a further reduc- 
tion in weight and provided for cheapness of maintenance by 
the use of steel superstructure without the additional lumber 
required by the outside sheathed car. With practically no pre- 
liminary experimenting 500 of these cars were built, and since 
then over 30,000 have been built similar to the first cars, with 
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Canadian Pacific Steel Frame Box Car with Corrugated Metal Sheathing. 


has a tendency to develop slack in the superstructure. This 
in turn affects the roof and sheathing. One principal trouble 
with outside sheathed cars is that, after they have been in 
service a comparatively short time, the sheathing frequently 
loosens at the end sill and at the side sills near the bolsters with 
resultant leakage of grain. 

There were some steel frame box cars built previous to 1909, 
but the writer has been able to secure data on only the outside 
sheathed types. Of these 2,700 were in service on the Norfolk 
& \\estern, of which the first 100 were built in 1902; the owners 





state that they were satisfactory and the same type has been 
purchased on subsequent orders. The Rock Island and Frisco 
lines had in service at that date approximately 5,000 cars sim- 
ilar to the Norfolk & Western, and these also appear to have 
siven satisfaction as the owners have reordered the same type 
rE; tracts from a paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 


crs at the annual meeting, December 3, 1913. 


the exception of several refinements of details, such as corner 
and door posts, end doors and side plates, and the joining of 
flooring and lining. These changes have not affected the general 
design of the car, but are the improvements that have been in- 
troduced from time to time to reduce weight and simplify the 
construction. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE STEEL FRAME CAR; . 

The steel frame inside sheathed car has several advantages 
over the types previously used, notably in that the tare is low 
in proportion to the capacity. There is such a variation in 
the figures used for the cost of hauling per ton mile, that no 
attempt is made to say what the saving would amount to, but 
certainly the advantage of having a car equal, if not superior 
to other cars in all respects, and weighing from 1,000 to 5,000 
Ibs. less, will appeal to all traffic and operating men. Not only 
is there that much less dead weight to haul when the car is 
empty or partly loaded, but additional lading can frequently 
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be carried. The actual limit on the paying load that can be 
carried in a properly designed car is the total weight on the 
axles. Thus, a car having 5 in. x 9 in. axles with such a tare 
weight that, when deducted from the capacity of the axles, al- 
lows the car to be safely loaded to 88,000 lbs. could, if dead 
weight be reduced by 3,000 Ibs. safely carry a paying load of 
91,000 lbs. and retain the same strength. Thus the actual ca- 
pacity of the car is increased almost 4 per cent., with a better 
ratio of paying to dead load. 

It had been thought necessary to assist the wooden type of 
superstructure by heavy roof construction, some going so far 
as to use different methods of diagonal bracing, but with the 
steel car it has been found that there is no appreciable local 
movement of the framing in the heaviest service which makes 
a simple proposition of the roof as it has only to take care of 








Note: Dotted lines show outline of roof 
on Wooden Frarne Box Car of samme 
inside height and width as Sfee/ 
Frame Car with Z-bar side plate 

H and roof as shown in solid lines. 


Roof Clearances on Steel Frame and Wooden Box Cars. 


itself. This presents a simpler problem to roof designers, mak- 
‘ing it possible to design a roof much lighter, without necessity 
for the use of purlins or ridgepoles to strengthen the car. It is 
obvious that unnecessary weight in the roof raises the center of 
gravity, increases the tare weight and cost and has other dis- 
advantages. 

In explanation of the local movement of this style of framing, 
it is well to mention tests we have made in jacking up this type 
of car, which demonstrated that the car would take a gentle 
twist from end to end, allowing the bolsters to be slightly out 
of the same plane horizontally. This twisting was accomplished 
without any perceptible local distortion of the sides or ends. 
The capacity for twisting is a condition to be desired as it 
allows a car to adjust itself to uneven track conditions. 

In addition to being 5% in. narrower than the distance over 
the outside of the sheathing of a wooden car, the superstructure 
of the Canadian Pacific car is protected by the framing, so that 
a side swipe that would do serious damage to an outside 
sheathed car frequently does not touch the lining and is resisted 
by the framing without damage to the posts or braces. Fre- 
quently it is found that a side swipe that would almost demolish 
the sides of a wooden car only bends the steel framing, and 
in making repairs, the lining is merely removed, posts and braces 
straightened and the original lining replaced, the whole cost be- 
ing the comparatively small labor charge. Jacking frames are 
being installed at all of our principal repair points for all classes 
of steel cars, and while not original with the Canadian Pa- 
cific, they have been amplified to better take care of steel frame 
box cars. With these frames, many jobs that would require 
the car to be cut apart, taking several days, can be done in a 
few hours without cutting the rivets. With modern steel frame 
cars, these jacking frames are as much a necessity as the black- 
smith shop or any other part of the shop. 

It is difficult to clean an outside sheathed car properly when 
it is unloaded, on account of grain lodging between the frame- 
work and also on account of the opening where the posts and 
braces meet at the bottom becoming obstructed, resulting in 
grain being retained between the sheathing and lining with 
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resultant complaints from shippers. All of this is overcome by 
the clean joining of the lining and the floor in the steel frame 
cars, and it is believed a change of this kind would have come 
years sooner if designers had kept in close touch with service 
conditions. One advantage of the steel frame car is that out- 
side of possible repairs due to wreck damage and to wear and 
tear of couplers, wheels, brake shoes and journal bearings, the 
car does not deteriorate more rapidly in service than when 
stored. 


SELECTION. AND TREATMENT OF LUMBER. 


The grading of lumber for use in these cars is an item that 
has received much consideration. Yellow pine or tir has so far 
been the principal lumber used, although we have experimented 
to some extent with spruce, but although it has the advantage of 
being lighter, it seems to be more difficult to dry spruce suf- 
ficiently for this purpose. Great pains have been taken to avoid 
knots that are too large or numerous, and while it is generally 
desirable to have lumber as free from knots as possible, I have 
never in the inspection of many hundreds of cars seen whcre 
a knot had fallen out. It is, however, desirable to have lum- 
ber as free from sap and shakes as possible and thoroughly dry. 

When the first of these cars were built outside of the Canadian 
Pacific shops we had considerable difficulty in getting the lum- 
ber properly dried, due to lack of both experience and _facili- 
ties on the part of the car companies. We have about 3,000 
cars on which the lumber has shrunk and given them a bad ap- 
pearance, but this result was expected, as when the cars were 
built the lumber was quite green. The sheathing on these cars 
could be tightened for less than 4 per car, but very few have 
been tightened, owing to receipt of practically no reports of 
loss or damage to lading due to the shrinkage; also as they do 
not frequently reach our main repair tracks, being shopped 
only for such repairs as wheels or wreck damage, we have not 
considered it advisable to shop the cars for a defect which is 











Interior of Steel Frame Car with Inside Corrugated Metal 
Sheathing. 


almost entirely a matter of appearance. The lining shrinks as 
much in two months of summer weather as it ever will. 


The lining should not be matched before drying, as it warps — 


and curls, rendering it difficult to make a tight joint. The 
rough size of lumber should be at least 14 in. greater than the 
finished dimensions. In establishing limits for drying lumber 
no information or data whatever could be secured, and after 
experimenting we came to the conclusion that a piece of this 
lining of full cross-section subjected to a temperature avel- 
aging 170 deg. F. for 96 hours should not lose more than 6 per 
cent. in weight and that lumber represented by samples losing 
more than 10 per cent. must not be used until further dried. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A STANDARD CAR. 


The development of the inside sheathed car has been so rapid 
and the experience with it so uniformly satisfactory, that I feel 
safe in saying that its introduction in such large numbers on 
so many roads in so short a time indicates more nearly a 
tendency toward the adoption of a standard car than has any 
distinct type of car outside of patented cars for special service. 
It is certain that there will be no backward movement to a 
wooden superstructure, and that this car with possible modifi- 
cations will remain a standard car unless some superior type 
of car is developed. It is the writer’s opinion that no commit- 
tee will ever develop a car that will be adopted as standard, but 
that the nearest we will ever get to a standard is what may 
be developed by one or two persons given a free hand, and the 
merit of which is so pronounced that it forces itself upon the 
country. 

With the use of structural steel there is less necessity of 
carrying special parts in stock on account of repairs being 
largely a question of labor, and it seems that with this type of 
car the necessity from a repair standpoint for a standard car 
is decreasing. This is further borne out by the fact that for 
the 30,000 new cars of this type we have ordered no material 
for repairs and carry none in stock outside of material com- 
mon to all cars, except lining; of the lining, our stock amounts 
to practically nothing. We save out sufficient of the parts from 
cars destroyed to make up our stock of repair parts, but have 
found it necessary to use very little of this. There are, of 
course, many valid reasons why cars should be made to stand- 
ard inside dimensions and outside clearances. 

To look at the matter in another way, the wheels, axles, jour- 
nal bearings, journal boxes, couplers, brakes, safety appliances, 
etc., which constitute the removable and perishable parts, are 
all standard and when it is remembered that nearly all of the 
remaining parts of the cars are standard rolled shapes which 
are easily obtained either from the mill or from stock in all 
principal cities, it is apparent that we now have, in effect, a 
standard car or at least a car of standard parts. A car of dif- 
ferent dimensions would not increase the cost of maintenance 
as long as standard shapes are used; nor would it if every lot 
of cars is designed differently, as long as proper strength is 
maintained, and any change in design would usually be to in- 
crease the strength. In other words, to keep a car as close as 
possible to standard and reduce the cost of maintenance, rolled 
shapes should be used in preference to pressed shapes where 
possible. 

It is my belief that the: people who are urging the adoption 
of a standard car for maintenance reasons have in mind the 
remaining wooden cars for the maintenance of which large 
quantities of timbers and castings have to be kept in stock. It 
is of vital importance that the parts be standardized if that 
style of construction were to be continued. It should not be 
overlooked that in a car constructed with rolled shapes, these 
parts seldom need renewal, even when the car is wrecked, as 
they can easily be straightened or formed to the original shape 
at any car repair point, while wood would have to be replaced 
and pressed shapes would call for special dies to reform them. 
With a wooden box car the amount of material necessary to 
carry in stock and use for repairs increases rapidly with the 
age of the car, while with a steel frame box car, outside of 
parts common to all cars, it does not increase. 


WIND RESISTANCE. 


The wind resistance on the steel frame box cars with inside 
sheathing is slightly greater than on a smooth outside sheathed 
car, but on the other hand, it is less than on any ordinary type 
of stock car. The difference in the effect of wind resistance 


between box and stock cars has never been great enough to 
Tequire any distinction between them as to the number of cars 


that could be hauled in a train of either, and is really a refine- 
ment 


that not even a dynamometer car can detect. A small 
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change in the angle or velocity of the wind, trucks somewhat 
out of square, etc., affect the haulage of the train too much to 
enable any satisfactory figure for the difference in the wind 
resistance of the various types of cars to be determined. As 
compared with outside sheathed cars the wind resistance of the 
inside sheathed, steel frame 
ignored. 


box car may quite properly be 


CORRUGATED STEEL LINING. 


In the summer of 1911, we lined a steel frame box car with 
corrugated steel and found it to be as simple-a matter as lining 
with wood. -We lapped and riveted the sheets, which were 
No. 13 gage, between the door and end, and had the corruga- 
tions on the side and end coincide, pressing into special cor- 
rugated angles in the corners to break the joints. At the floor, 
we straightened out about 4 in. of the corrugation and formed of 
it an angle that rests on the side sill, and on this the ends of 
the floor boards were superimposed, making a very tight joint. 
After 18 months of general service this car was brought in 
and on examination found to be in as good shape as when 
constructed. It was interesting to note that when inspected, 
the paint sealing the joints where the side sheets lapped was in 
no place seal broken, indicating that there is no material weav- 
ing or deflection of the sides. The paint was in perfect con- 
dition, there still being some gloss, indicating that in the use 
of steel there is no disadvantage as far as the painting is con- 
cerned. Different methods of lining with steel could be fol- 
lowed, and I am convinced that if experience proves that there 
is no damage to be feared from heat, cold or sweating, steel 
lining will be largely used. But, I am also convinced that the 
use of steel lining with any insulation will never be extensively 
used, as it adds to the cost and weight without affording any 
protection to the lading, which is not secured by the wood 
lining. 

END CONSTRUCTION. 

In the end of the car we use two 4 in. Z-bar end posts of 
8.2 Ibs. per ft., with 134 in. lining, which gives good service, 
but we intend to use on future cars two 5 in. end posts of 11.6 
Ibs. per ft., with 23¢ in. lining for a height of 4 ft. and 134 in. 
lining above. This, we feel, will amply protect any lading. If 
a car gets such rough handling that wheels, rails or similar 
lading would break through, it is better to have the boards 
broken than to distort the posts, as the lining can be replaced 
at any repair track with a minimum expense, while distorted 
posts would require sending the car to a steel car repair point. 
The single thickness end lining makes convenient the application 
of single thickness, grain-tight end doors. 


SERVICE RESULTS. 


Out of 30,000 of these cars, 29 have been destroyed. Based 
on the length of time in service, this would average a loss of 
approximately one car per 1,000 per year. Of the cars de- 
stroyed 15 were burned and 14 were destroyed in wrecks, 10 
cars being destroyed on foreign lines. As the loss of cars by 
fire is in no way affected by the details of construction, I will 
eliminate them from the calculations. This then, based on the 
length of time in service would give about one-half car per 
1,000 per year destroyed in wrecks. 

A conservative estimate shows that there are now in service 
approximately 65,000 steel superstructure cars, including those 
of the outside sheathed type, and of this number 30,000 belong 
to the Canadian Pacific. 





OPENING A SyrRIAN Rattway.—The Hedjaz Railway inau- 
gurated the branch line from Haifa to Acca on October 14 by 
sending a free train to Acca with Haifa people. After the in- 
auguration celebration at the Acca station, the train left with 
Acca people for Haifa. In the evening a train took the Acca 


people home and in return brought the Haifa people back from 
Acca. 











sive Study with 


As briefly noted in last week’s issue, Bion J. Arnold, consulting - 


engineer, who was retained by a citizens’ committee to make a 
comprehensive study of the railway terminal facilities of Chicago, 
and to review the report of John F. Wallace, who was retained 
by the city council committee on railway terminals, submitted his 
report to the committee on November 18. The report contains 
237 pages and some 48 charts and maps. 

The following is an outline of some of its salient features as 
given in Mr. Arnold’s summary of his report. An abstract of 
Mr. Wallace’s report was published in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 24, page 745. 

Assuming that none of the present passenger terminals had 
been constructed, but with the city otherwise as it now is, the 
best practicable plan for passenger terminals for the city of 
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Black Parts Indicate Railway Property in the Chicago District. 


Chicago, that could now be put into effect, on the assumption that 
all railroad companies would co-operate with the city in carrying 
it out, would be to have two main terminals, one located on the 
present site of the Illinois Central station at Twelfth street, and 
the other west of the river (and in this principle Mr. Wallace 
and I concur), with these stations supplemented by other smaller 
stations to the north and south for suburban traffic. This ar- 
rangement would eliminate completely all terminals now ob- 
structing the expansion of the business district southward, and 
parallel this central district on each side with railroad transporta- 
tion to the maximum extent necessary, and at the same time 
locate one of the main stations on the west side of the city, which 
the geographical location of many of the roads demands. 

Into this west side station could be run all roads coming from 
the southwest, west and northwest, upon which roads could also 
ultimately be established additional outlying larger stations in 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF CHICAGO TERMINALS. 


Bion J. Arnold Presents Elaborate Report of Comprehen- 
Recommendations 








for Reorganization. 

the same manner that similar stations were established on the 
north and south roads. ‘The general effect of the outer steam 
railroad facilities of the city would then tend to enlarge the 
business district of the city equally in all directions. 

In the proper utilization of such an arrangement all of the 
roads entering the city from the east and south should naturall, 
use the Illinois Central station, while all of those entering from 
the southwest, west, northwest and north, should naturally use 
the new station west of the river, unless a connection should he 
made by means of a tunnel whereby the roads from the nort!- 
west, such as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Ch.- 
cago & North Western, could be carried eastward under some 
east and west street, probably Ontario street, and made to con- 
nect through a tunnel under the river with the Illinois Central 
tracks south of Randolph street, thus bringing some of the subur- 
ban trains of these roads into the Illinois Central station, while 
other suburban trains from these roads would run through the 
west side station to the south and southwest over the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania and other roads, thus creating an ideal in- 
tramural and interurban system of transportation by means 
of the through-routing features of these stations, and the 
proper interconnecting of the various railroads of the city. 

In these studies the law of probable growth of traffic was de- 
termined and it was found that if Chicago maintains the same 
rate of growth in railroad business as the entire country, within 
a given period the passenger train movement of Chicago and 
vicinity is likely to increase as the square of the population of 
the entire country within the same period, 7. e., if the population 
doubles, the train movement would quadruple. In the same man- 
ner it was found that the passenger traffic will likely increase 
as the cube of the population of the entire country, and applying 
this measure to the different plans proposed, the remaining life 
of the present terminals was determined collectively, and likewise 
the probable life of a single passenger terminal designed to ac- 
commodate the passenger traffic of the entire city. 

For example: Considering a single union passenger station on 
the lake front, having 29 stub tracks on two levels, with suitable 
through connecting tracks, such as the Illinois Central Company’s 
right-of-way at Twelfth street would permit, by the above 
method, it has been calculated that it would take care of the 
entire passenger traffic of the city of Chicago, including all the 
suburban business of the city, for about 7 years, and that, if the 
suburban business were eliminated from this station, it would 
take care of all of the main line through traffic of the city for 
about 28 years. And further that if a similar new station of 
about the same capacity were constructed at some other point 
these two stations would take care of the combined passenger 
traffic of the city for about 32 years, and of the main line through 
traffic exclusive of suburban for about 50 years. On the assump- 
tion that the Chicago & North Western station would take care 
of its own traffic, these two stations would accommodate all of 
the through and suburban traffic of the city, except the North 
Western, for about 40 years, and all through traffic, except 
suburban traffic, for about 55 years. 

Were it deemed advisable to adopt a single station for the 
city of Chicago, it would seem to me that its logical location 
would be upon the terminal property of the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Twelfth street, where ample capacity to the cast- 
ward could be obtained for the extension of such a station. and 
no streets would be obstructed. But the practical difficulties 
in the way of getting all of the railroads to agree to occupy 
this station, if it were advocated, and especially those from the 
west side of the river, most of which logically belong west of 
the river, coming as they do from western territory, would make 
this plan impracticable. 
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In Section 11 it is shown that the location of a passenger 
terminal for the Pennsylvania Company and its associated roads 
on Canal street, south of Twelfth street, is not impracticable, 
and if this cOmpany would now see fit to locate at this point, 
the previously M€scribed plan could be at once adopted, and the 
solution of the passenger terminal problem of the city would be 
much simplified, because all the other railroads, with the ex- 
ception of the Chicago & North Western, could then probably 
be easily induced to finally locate in the new Illinois Central 
station on the lake front, or with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company in its Twelfth street location, and thus make it un- 
necessary to ever construct any more passenger stations in the 
business district between Michigan avenue and the river. But, 
in my judgment, such a location would be unfair to force upon 
the Pennsylvania company unless other competitive roads and 
those other roads now having passenger stations north of 
Twelfth street, agree to join it in a new station or enter the 
Illinois Central station, for the reasons that such enforcement, 
would compel the Pennsylvania company to give up its present 
advantageous location and recede to a point the most distantly 
located from the business center of all the roads, and be still 
further handicapped by not only having to cross the river, but 
also be located in a district now inaccessible. 

Furthermore, it is not at all clear to me that the business 
interests of the city would now be served best if the Pennsyl- 
vania and its associated companies now moved their station 
south of Twelfth street, as this location would unnecessarily 
inconvenience the many patrons of the present Pennsylvania 
terminal for some years, with little or no advantage to be gained 
during the years that it would take to build up the territory 
between Harrison street and Twelfth street so as to make the 
Twelfth street site a desirable location. 

For these reasons it seems to me that if the Pennsylvania 
company would agree to locate its passenger station with the 
headhouse just south of Harrison street, that its interests 
would be fully conserved, as this location would make its acces- 
sibility to the present business district no more advantageous 
than a Twelfth street location of the other roads would be 
should they move back, due to the ease with which this Twelfth 
street location could be reached (if Twelfth street and Canal 
street are boulevarded) as compared with the hardship of being 
compelled to cross the river to reach the Harrison street site, 
something that many of the patrons of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany must now do and continue to do so long as its station is 
west of the river. By thus moving back the company would 
not only get space desirable for the expansion of its passenger 
station, but would also at the same time be making a conces- 
sion to the other railroads, which ought to result in their co- 
operation toward carrying out a terminal plan that should in 
the end prove satisfactory to the city. 

If the Pennsylvania company will not now make this con- 
cession to the other roads, and insists upon building at Adams 
street, it should be required, if allowed to build now, to con- 
fine itself to the construction of a station adapted to the loca- 
tion, without crossing the river, which could be used by itself 
and its associates for some years, and at the same time agree 
that when the capacity of this station is reached, and at any 
event within a fixed period of years, unless some method of 


through routing of main line trains shall have been adopted, ° 


to abandon the use of this station for its main line through 
passenger trains and recede to a new terminal at Twelfth street, 
west of the river, if it so elects, or, preferably, east of the straight- 
ened river, thus avoiding crossing the river at all; provided, a 
co-operative agreement has been reached between the different 
railroad companies of the city for straightening the river, where- 
in all roads not naturally belonging west of the river, agreed to 
recede from the present business district and use either the 
Illinois Central station, or the new station above suggested, 
and failing in this, place their passenger stations south of 
Twelfth street. The Pennsylvania station thus released could 
then be used exclusively by the Burlington, the Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee & St. Paul, the Soo line, the Chicago Great Western, 
and possibly the western division of the Illinois Central. 

If the Adams street plan, as recommended by Mr. Wallace, is 
now adopted, provided the fundamental conditions herein recom- 
mended are agreed to, it will not necessarily prohibit the future 
development of other stations between Canal street and the river 
south of Adams street, or on the co-operative unit principle in 
general accordance with the Guenzel and Drummond and Pond 
and Pond idea. And further if this co-operative unit plan fails 
entirely of adoption there still remains the opportunity for the 
development of individual stations along Canal street and south 
of Twelfth street. In the latter case the most logical solution 
for the Pennsylvania company, if it decides to recede with its 
main terminal, and such other companies as do not arrange to 
occupy the Twelfth street station of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, would be for them to build eventually, one or more 
terminal stations east of the straightened river, and south of 
Twelfth street. 

In case the above plan, involving the use of stub stations or 
other terminals which would stop all through passenger trains 
at Twelfth street, should be adopted, there would then be no 
good reason why the present La Salle street station should not 
be retained in service and utilized as the suburban terminal of 
such eastern, southern and southwestern roads as use these 
Twelfth street terminals for through passenger trains, provided 
the tracks leading to the La Salle street station were placed 
under ground and covered north of Twelfth street. It would 
also be possible to extend two tracks northward under La Salle 
street, separating around the Board of Trade building, thence 
through the present La Salle street tunnel to a connection with 
the east and west subway on Ontario street hereinbefore re- 
ferred to; thus providing high speed suburban service directly 
through the center of the entire business district. 

Again, while I believe that the Harrison street location 
would be better for the railroads and the city, I am not so sure 
that the retention of the present Adams street site by the Union 
Station Company, and the grouping of its terminal with that 
of the North Western railway, approached from the east by 
an opened and possibly widened Monroe street (from La Salle 
street, west), would prove a detriment, or in reality result in 
a deterring factor in preventing the other roads from finally 
voluntarily receding from the business district, for this ar- 
rangement would in effect be placing one of the main terminals 
referred to in my preferred plan at this location though divided © 
into two small terminals. Furthermore, the development of the 
business district southward, will in time make the Twelfth 
street location, if Canal street and Twelfth street are widened 
and boulevarded, so’ desirable a location for the other roads 
that they may not consider that the Pennsylvania company then 
has the advantageous location with reference to the business 
district that it now seems to have. 

Thus, in case of absolute failure on the part of the city to 
get the roads to co-operate in the construction of union terminals, 
these roads now having terminals in the center of the business 
district may, for their own protection, as they need additional 
passenger facilities, either join the other roads as previously 
outlined, or construct new terminals south of Twelfth street, 
for none of these terminals is so located as to warrant recon- 
struction upon its present site, except for suburban or freight 
business, the probability of which is treated elsewhere. 


STRAIGHTENING CHICAGO RIVER. 


The most important improvement that probably could be 
made for the benefit of not only the city of Chicago, but also the 
railroads themselves, would be the straightening of the Chicago 
river from either Harrison or Van Buren street due north. By 
this change, drastic as it may seem, the entire congested district 
south of the present business district, and now occupied by rail- 
road terminals, could be opened up and the freight terminals of 
the railroad companies rearranged in such a manner as to not 
only greatly improve conditions for handling freight, but it 
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would also in time make possible the construction of business 
blocks upon the sites of the present railway terminals, with the 
advantages of railroad terminal facilities underneath somewhat 
on the principle of those now underlying the large district north 
of the Grand Central Terminal in New York City. 

While this class of improvement practically necessitates the 
electrification of the tracks, the suggestion is not made with 
the intention of attempting to force such electrification, as most 
all progressive steam railroad men now recognize that electri- 
fication of terminals must come within a reasonable time, and 
the further reason that this subject is now being analyzed, at 
the expense of the railroads, by the Committee on Smoke 
Abatement and Electrification of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, whose report is promised for the near future, but 
only for the purpose of emphasizing the advantages that the 
railroad companies now possess for future development by the 
ownership of these sites, which development can ultimately be 
made, if properly done, without jeopardizing the interests of 
contiguous private property owners or the interests of the city 
of Chicago as a whole. 

Furthermore, the straightening of the river would transfer 
from the west to the east side of the river, many acres of com- 
paratively cheap property now lying west of the river, and by 
this change cause it to double or possibly treble in value, if it 
were properly developed, for it would then become a part of 
one of the most desirable localities of the business district. 
This increase is shown to be from $7,750,000 to $31,290,000, de- 
pending upon the location assumed for straightening the river 
and the relative increase of values assumed. Thus the expense 
of changing the river would not only be more than fully realized 
by the railroad companies who now own practically all of the 
abutting property on both sides of the river, as far as it is herein 
recommended to be changed, but they would also profit greatly 
by the change. 


FREIGHT TERMINAL DEVELOPMENT, 


With the river thus straightened, it would be possible to so 
develop and re-arrange the territory both east and west of the 
river, that the freight capacity and facilities of the railroad 
companies would be greatly increased, and thus make it possible 
to handle all the freight business that it is necessary to bring 
into and take from the business district of the city for many 
years, so that there would be no accasion now or in the far 
distant future for the acquirement of additional property for 
freight facilities in this district. As the business district extends 
southward these additional freight facilities would be more 
centrally located than they now are, thus better serving the 
extended business district as a whole than though this freight 
were concentrated in the present business district. 

From every standpoint, whether the river is straightened or 
not, the available areas can be developed to such an extent as 
to make it unnecessary for the Pennsylvania company to de- 
velop the proposed new freight area in the manner set forth in 
its plans. And there is also ample space available for all the 
freight facilities needed by all of the companies, if they will 
pool their issues and develop the territory as thoroughly as it 
is capable of being developed, by using modern and efficient 
methods. 

Chicago freight business consists of two general kinds: (1) 
through, and (2) Chicago destination or origin. This applies 
to both carload and less than carload freight. 

At the present time inbound freight trains arrive at the various 
break-up yards located within the city limits where the freight 
is distributed, and practically one-half of the total inbound freight 
of the city is sent to connecting lines for forwarding to other 
points outside of the city, and about 70 per cent. of the half 
interchanged, or 35 per cent. of the whole, is brought into the 
downtown district and switched between the various lines, the 
remaining 30 per cent. of the half interchanged being handled by 
belt lines outside of the city. Thus about one-half the freight is 
for Chicago delivery, a large part of which comes into the down- 
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town district to be unloaded and distributed largely from the in- 
dividual freight houses, or team tracks, of the companies, where 
those companies only deliver and receive freight for their own 
companies. 
On first thought it would seem that there Should not be so 
many individual freight houses, and that the complete adoption 
of universal freight houses (i. ¢., freight houses where freight 
would be received for all roads and delivered from all roads) 
would be ideal, but on closer analysis this as yet seems to me 
to be impracticable and undesirable, and in this respect I do not 
fully concur with Mr. Wallace who, I judge from his report, 
appears to recommend that all houses be universal. There is no 
doubt but that the strong competition between the roads has 
resulted in the individual freight house idea having been carried 
to the extreme, but so long as individual road operation is carried 
on in the city there should be individual operation of freight 
houses to a certain degree. My conclusions are, that there should 
be at least one universal freight house in each main division 
of the city surrounding the downtown business district, and pos- 
sibly more, but that this is one of the subjects that should require 
further study. 

Summarizing the present situation as regards carload lot 
freight, there will be established shortly an effective method of 
handling interchange between 13 of the various roads interested, 
an improvement which has long been sought for in Chicago. 
There remain about 11 roads, most of which are interested in 
the middle belt line, but at the present time there seems to be 
no operating connection between these two belt line systems, al- 
though a physical connection exists at Clearing, and additional 
facilities, if fully used in a spirit of co-operation upon the Clear- 
ing plan, would completely relieve the congestion of the inner 
city, so far as carload lot interchange freight is concerned. As the 
city expands there will unquestionably come a time when both 
belt lines will be required to fulfill the function of this Clearing 
plan so that one of the principal needs for future investigation 
is the bringing about of the universal interchange clearing yard 
or yards for all the roads entering the city, at one or more 
locations as future business may warrant. 

Following the same line of analysis previously described for 

“freight entering Chicago, it is found that about 60 per cent. of 
the total package freight is interchanged between railroads, either 
by cars, tunnel or teams, the last named being entirely across the 
streets of the.business district. Thus 52 per cent. of the transfer 
1. c. 1. freight is teamed across the business district. The remain- 
ing 40 per cent. of 1. c. 1. freight inbound is entirely for Chicago 
delivery at the inbound terminal freight house in the downtown 
district. 

In order to carry out this elimination of the interchange it 
seems evident to me that some clearing plan must be put into 
effect similar to that previously described for handling e. c. 1. 
business, but just what plan is best or at what location such 
clearing yard or yards should be I have been unable to ascertain, 
within the time at my disposal. 

The Chicago Tunnel ought to form a most useful vehicle for 
package freight handled in the business district, and it is a much 
more logical railroad freight terminal system than the present 
system of downtown freight houses operating under intensely 
congested conditions of team delivery. Furthermore, the terminal 
charge can be borne by the shipper and reasonably be considered 
to take the place of the cost of team delivery; whereas the 
absorption of the terminal charge seems to be a matter of 
privilege expected by the large shipper, which concession the rail- 
road companies fear they cannot give to Chicago without granting 
store door delivery in all other large cities or be accused by the 
government of discrimination in favor of Chicago merchants. 

The most useful improvement that can be made is the con- 
struction of such a type of freight house as will permit for the 
same team track capacity a much greater area of street or road- 
way to permit easier access to the stations. This plan has been 
developed in the studies herein presented for passenger terminal 
modifications between Canal street and the river and in connec- 
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tion with a system of elevated viaducts co-ordinated in levels 
with the present and proposed bridges; also the double-decking 
of Canal street through this freight area in such a manner that 
freight houses located on Canal street will be easily accessible 
from both levels. All freight houses between Canal street and 
the river are made available on both sides from a viaduct level, 
thus doubling the average street capacity for a given sized freight 
house over that which is normally available with the present type 
of freight house of single deck construction which are mostly 
used in Chicago. 
PRESENT OCCUPANCY. 


In order to fortify myself as to the possibility of further 
development of present holdings I have had an examination 
made to determine how well the holdings are used. From this 
I can only conclude that either the railroads are holding much 
of this property for strategic purposes, or else they have failed 
to take advantage of their opportunities to make use of this 
land. Furthermore, in the various terminal studies it is shown 
that if the railroads would agree to pool their interests so that 
each individual holding could be developed to the best possible 
extent, more freight facilities could be developed on the exist- 
ing property between the river and Canal street, with the river 
as now located or as straightened in accordance with my recom- 
mendations, than are displaced by the locating of the new pas- 
senger station at Adams street, and a much greater capacity 
available if the passenger station is located at Harrison street 
and the space occupied by the proposed Adams street station 
is then utilized for freight purposes. 

Thus looking at the freight problem from the most pessi- 
mistic viewpoint of the railroad companies as well as from the 
city’s viewpoint, there is no immediate and pressing necessity 
for granting the Pennsylvania railroad company any permission 
to cross city streets in order to utilize any additional property 
for freight terminal purposes. In case, however, such rights 
are granted they should be granted subject to the conditions set 
forth, the principal requirements being the complete depression 
and covering of all tracks and the erection of such buildings 
upon the property as will not interfere with normal or efficient 
use of the surrounding streets, or otherwise make the freight 
houses objectionable to the communities in which they are 
located. With such conditions and the operation of all trains 
by electricity there is no good reason why any property now 
owned by railway companies in any part of the city of Chicago 
should not be utilized for terminal purposes, provided the air 
rights are commercially developed to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, and the companies are required to pay the same rate of 
taxation on such property as contiguous privately owned prop- 
erty pays as the revenue from the terminal railroad property 
improved in this manner should enable the company to carry 
far more than the increased tax. 

My recommendations on this subject are, however, that the 
question of individual ownership of the property between Canal 
street and the river must not be considered predominant if 
these interests are not in harmony with the most efficient plan 
of development for all parties concerned, including the city of 
Chicago; and that no authority for the improvement of any of 
this property be granted, either for freight or passenger 
terminals, unless the companies submit plans accordingly. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND UNION STATION CRDINANCES. 


From an analysis of the ordinances asked by the Union Sta- 
tion company it appears that a liberal interpretation would 
permit far more latitude than was apparently intended in con- 
nection with the terminal project. Furthermore, the conclusion 
carnot be escaped that the city would concede to the railroads 
much valuable property without receiving commensurate con- 
sideration in return therefor. This does not seem equitable in 
principle or in practice, and a fair consideration of these or- 
dinances should be based upon either an exchange in values or 
cise the equivalent in concessions by both parties to the contract. 

Whatever the intent of these ordinances, the concessions 
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asked of the city appear to be so great as to justify a refusal 
without equal concessions on the part of the railroads, unless 
further restrictions be determined upon and more definite terms 
written into the ordinances, in case it is decided to grant them. 

The report in its entirety constitutes a comprehensive study of 
the various factors that enter into the Chicago terminal problem, 
with a detailed statistical analysis of the population and traffic 
development of the city and of the various plans that have been 
presented for the rearrangement of the present terminal facilities. 

Mr. Arnold finds that the railways collectively own or occupy 
more property in the heart of Chicago than is occupied for all 
public or private business, or an area approximating 26,500,000 
sq. ft., hatf of which represents an equity of $99,375,000. For pas- 
senger terminals alone over 1,500,000 sq. ft. of area is occupied, 
representing at least $15,000,000 realty value. He estimates that 
the population of the city will probably double in about 34 years, 
train mileage in about 23 years, railway passenger traffic in about 
13 years, and freight traffic in about 11 years. 

Of the large stations in the city he says the North Western 
and the La Salle are alone fitted for future service to any con- 
siderable degree, and that the roads should not be called upon 
or allow themselves to build expensive terminals in which sub- 
urban business will soon crowd out the legitimate long distance 
business for which such terminals are best adapted. 

There are now through and suburban trains moving in and out 
of Chicago during rush hours, handling 34,000 passengers. Dur- 
ing the day approximately 1,400 passenger trains move within the 
terminal district and the passenger traffic aggregates 193,000 a day. 
An entirely distinct treatment is called for in the handling of 
Chicago suburban traffic, which does not demand expensive ter- 
minals and elaborate appointments, but the quickest possible ac- 
cess to the business district. The defects in the present arrange- 
ments are analyzed and the future treatment of suburban traffic 
is worked out in several alternative plans. 





STEEL UNDERFRAME BOX CARS.* 





By Georce W. RINK, 
Mechanical Engineer, Central Railroad of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

It is surprising, in view of the interchange of steel underframe 
box cars among the railroads, that more has not been accom- 
plished during the past five years toward standardization in de- 
sign of the various component parts, particularly those which 
affect the cost of maintenance and require constant repairs due 
to wear and unavoidable accidents. 

During the year 1912, there were built 107,887 box cars of 
various capacities and dimensions, all varying vastly in detail 
design of important parts which require frequent renewal, thus 
making it necessary for all railway storehouses to carry an un- 
necessarily large stock of repair parts running into very large 
sums of money. Standards have been adopted by the Master 
Car Builders’ Association which have in large measure reduced 
the amount of stock necessary to carry. I believe the time has 
arrived to introduce additional standards affecting the main- 
tenance of box cars which can also be applied to all types of 
freight cars used in interstate business. 

It is reasonable to assume that every railroad manager de- 
sires to purchase cars built in a substantial manner. In the ab- 
sence of standard construction and because of competition, the 
car builders, when asked to furnish estimates and designs, will 
sometimes figure on material too light for the service. This, 
however, is not the fault of the car builder, since, from my own 
experience, I know that they will gladly add the material where 
needed, provided they are paid a fair price for the car. 

From my observation of steel underframe box cars, I must 
conclude that engineers did not understand the importance of 
low fiber stresses in the early designs of steel underframes; 





_*Extracts from a paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at the annual meeting, December 3, 1913. 
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sufficient attention was not given to the tremendous impact 
blow which the center sills and car framing have to resist, with 
the result that large sums of money are now being spent by 
railroads in making repairs to these cars by reinforcing broken 
center and draft sills, applying larger capacity draw gears and 
attachments, and heavier sills. It is not alone the larger loco- 
motives we are using today which has called for a more thor- 
ough investigation of the subject of car design and construction, 
but also the severe shocks which cars are receiving in classifi- 
cation yards. Also the superstructure of box cars should receive 
just as much attention as the underframe, for how can the roofs 
be kept in alinement on cars having wood side posts and braces 
and loose tie rods? The roof is bound to work loose, resulting 
in leaks which prevent the use of the car for certain commodities. 

The application of steel center sills to old cars will no doubt 
prolong their life. This is now being done by almost every 
railroad on cars built just prior to the advent of all-steel under- 
frame box cars, but care should be taken to see that sufficient 
metal is provided to withstand the present service requirements, 
keeping in view a margin of safety for the future, as no doubt 
it would be desirable to maintain in service for at least ten years 
cars to which these steel center sills are applied. 

Railway officials in charge of car repairs have seen the re- 
sults of poor designing and light construction of the earlier steel 
underframe cars, and during the past three years have materially 
assisted in the development of the art by insisting upon the 
production of a stronger car, one that will hold together in all 
kinds of service with the minimum cost for repairs. 

The strains which an underframe has to withstand vary, and 
depend a great deal on the design and arrangement of the body 
bolsters, side sills and body framing. With substantial side sills 
and body bolsters, compressive strains can be transmitted by 
the latter and thus part of the compressive load can be taken 
care of by the side sills. However, there is a limit to the load 
the side sills can take care of which is based on the ratio of 
length to the least radius of gyration, the length being consid- 
ered as the maximum distance between adjacent floor beams. 
In the case of cars with wood body side framing it would ap- 
pear desirable to provide sufficient area at the smallest section 
of the center sills to take care of end strains, allowing the side 
sill to carry only its proportion of the vertical loads due to 
lading, weight of superstructure and an allowance for vibration. 

In the case of box cars with steel side frames there is no 
question about the ability of the frame structure to carry con- 
siderably greater loads, both vertically and due to end shock, 
on account of the diagonal braees assisting in transmitting the 
strain throughout the side. For this reason some designers do 
not consider it necessary to use continuous cover plates on the 
center ‘sills, but use rolled steel sections for these sills, having 
a much smaller net area than what is considered good practice 
by others. 

In order to properly analyze the stresses in underframes a 
standard method of comparison should be made. Cars do not 
fail as a rule because of the weight of lading, but principally 
because of strains transmitted through the coupler. The mag- 
nitude of the end shocks that underframes have to withstand 
was investigated in tests conducted prior to 1902, on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern with a dynamometer car having 
a capacity of 300,000 Ibs. It was found that the tensile and 
buffing strains, with an engine having a tractive effort of 36,000 
Ibs., were from 50,000 to 70,000 Ibs., and 80,000 to 150,000 Ibs. 
respectively, depending upon the skill of the engineer in manipu- 
lating the engine, the train remaining intact. In coupling an 
engine to its train, buffing strains from 65,000 to 142,000 Ibs. 
were obtained. Thirty cars moving at about 6% miles an hour, 
and coupling to ten loaded cars with brakes set, gave a shock 
of 376,492 Ibs. It would appear from the above results that 
provisions should be made in designing a steel underframe box 
car to take care of an impact blow of 350,000 lbs. transmitted 


throughout all sills. It would therefore seem advisable to as- 
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sume an end strain of 200,000 lbs. on the center sills of box cars 
with steel side frames and 300,000 lbs. for box cars with wood 
side frames for the reasons previously mentioned. 

Where structural steel channels are used for center sills, the 
practice is to extend them to the end sill to serve as draft sills, 
It has been customary when fish-belly type center sills are used, 
to provide pressed steel Z-shape draft sills and splice them to 
the center sill web plates projecting through the bolster. There 
is a tendency on the part of designers today to do away with 
the splice by extending the web plates of center sills and pro- 
viding outside angles to form the draft sill using a continuous 
cover plate. Where pressed steel center sills and cover plates 
are used, the practice has been followed of extending this con- 
struction to the end sill, bringing the cover plate too near the 
end of the sill. This construction requires the use of web plates 
about 5/16 in. thick, so as to provide sufficient bearing area for 
draft lug rivets. I believe that when draft sills have sufficient 
net area behind the bolster stop, considerations of economical 
construction would warrant dispensing with the splice, as in 
view of the additional cost of a splice on 1,000 cars, the expense 
of its application is not warranted when considering the num- 
ber of sill failures likely to occur due to its omission. 

The impact blow resulting from cars coming together is prac- 
tically absorbed by the draft gear. Friction gears are more 
efficient in this respect, absorbing a much greater percentage of 
total energy than spring gears. Owing to the large variety of 
gears in service, necessitating numerous designs of draft lugs, 
key attachments, etc., it would appear that, if a standard ar- 
rangement of draft gear and all appliances connected therewith 
were adopted by all railroads, it would result in great economy 
of maintenance. This should include striking plates and carry 
irons, which on a large number of cars are not of sufficient 
strength, due to the arrangement of the end sills. 

It is surprising that more has not been done in the way of 
standard construction of box cars. The large expenses which 
railroads are now compelled to face, due to repairs to freight 
cars, could be partially reduced if standard designs were in use 
throughout the country. Repairs would be facilitated, due to 
the use of standard materials throughout for various types of 
cars, fewer cars would be held up at car repair shops awaiting 
material from foreign roads, and interchange of cars would not 
be a hardship to any railroad, as all cars would be of equal 
strength. Also drawing room expenses would be reduced both 
for the railroad and car builder, and repair parts could be pro- 
duced by cheaper methods than those followed at present, due 
to the elimination of a variety of designs and shapes, principally 
castings and pressed steel parts. 





SEAMS IN RAILS. 


There has been much discussion of the effects of seams in 
the base of rails during the past two years. Bulletin No. 160 
of the American Railway Engineering Association for October, 
1913, contains two papers on this subject by H. B. MacFarland, 
engineer of tests of the Santa Fe, and M. H. Wickhorst, engi- 
neer oi tests of the rail committee of this association. 

The first paper discusses the influence of seams or lami- 
nations in the base of rail on the ductility of metal. In a pre- 
vious paper by Mr. MacFarland, it was shown that the in- 
fluence of seams or laminations in the base of rails was a most 
important factor in the failure of rails. This later paper con- 
tains a study of six failed rails which had been sent to the 
laboratory for test. These rails were of 75, 85 and 90 Ib. 
weights; of A. S. C. E., A. R. A. and Santa Fe sections, and 
rolled by four different manufacturers. This selection was made 
to secure specimens with dissimilar failures to determine 
whether or not seams and laminations such as are found in the 
base of rails failing with characteristic half-moon base failures 
and with square and angular breaks could be traced through all 
rails. The specimens were submitted to careful and extensive 
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tests as a result of which the following general conclusions were 
"drawn: 

Rails failing in track may generally be found, upon investi- 
gation, to contain numerous black seams in the base. 

Base seams are not continuous throughout a rail and vary in 
depth at different intervals. 

Seams materially decrease tensile properties of the metal in 
the rail base. . 

Seams decrease strength of rail bases for decreased tem- 
peratures. ; 

Transverse strength of rail base is decreased about 10 per 
cent., due to seams in the base. 

The seams in the rail base may be periodical, due to meth- 
ods of manufacture causing variation in tensile properties at 
different portions of the rail. 

To reduce rail breakage efforts have been made to increase 
the rail section, when probably the decreased strength of the 
rail is due more to physical defects contained therein, than to 
the weight of the sections. More attention should be given to 
the elimination of base seams and the direct production of a 
rail with a uniform homogeneous structure. 

The second paper covers a study of the development of seams 
in billets and rails from cracks in the surface of the ingot. 
From a pile of cold ingots, one was selected with a badly 
marked surface, and its four sides were “skinned” off in a 
planer to show clearly the condition of the surface. Photo- 
graphs were made of these surfaces and of the blooms and 
rails at various stages of rolling. 

This experiment showed that the cracks in the ingot were, in 
a general way, transverse or obliquely transverse of the ingot. 
When first bloomed, the cracks on the right and left sides of 
the ingot as it first entered the blooming rolls, opened up or 
“yawned” open, forming double V’s, one inside the other. 
Further blooming elongated and closed in the cracks, forming 
them into elongated Y-shaped flaws, or clusters of them. Still 
further rolling finally resulted in long narrow Y-shaped seams 
in the rail, or clusters of them, generally several feet long, as 
shown up by pickling in sulphuric acid. 

The cracks on the top and bottom sides of the ingot as it 
first entered the rolls, did not open up and finally disappeared 
so far as could be determined by the appearance of the sur- 
faces of the blooms and rails after pickling in sulphuric acid. 

The difference in behavior of the cracks on the top and bot- 
tom sides in rolling from the behavior of those on the right 
and left sides suggests the interesting conclusion that the metal 
ahead of the rolls is compressed, while that between the rolls 
is pulled. 

The work indicated that seams resulting from cracks in the 
ingot will be on the web of the rail if what were the right 
and left sides of the ingot as it first entered the rolls form the 
sides of the rail, and that they will be on the top of the head 
and the bottom of the base if these sides of the ingot form 
the tread and base of the rail. 

The cracks on the right and left sides of the ingot as it first 
entered the blooming rolls, resulted in seams in the rails, while 
the cracks on the top and bottom sides of the ingot did not 
result in seams. Seams may therefore possibly be oriented to 
appear on the sides of the rail or on the tread and the bottom 
of the base. 





PASSENGER CARS IN SWEDEN.—There appears to have been 
considerable development in the Swedish coach in recent years. 
The new models are much longer and heavier than the old 
4-wheeled type, and the swiveled truck is coming into general 
use. The compartment prevails, but a corridor is run along the 
inside of the coach, at one side. Sleeping cars are ar- 
ranged in the same way. Vestibuled coaches are run through 
from the continent, but can not be said to be in general use in 
Sweden. Gas is generally used for lighting and steam for heat- 
ing in the better class of equipment. 
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PROPER LOADING OF COAL CARS. 





The St. Louis & San Francisco has issued circular No. 39 
giving instructions for loading coal on coal cars. With lump 
and run of mine coal extending above the sides of open cars 
the lumps must be beveled up to a crown not over 26 in. 
above the sides on steel coal cars, and not over 20 in. above 
the sides on wooden cars. The accompanying illustrations 
show the proper and improper methods of loading cars as 
shown in the circular. The load on the properly loaded car 
weighed 107,500 Ibs., while the load on the improperly loaded 
one weighed only 99,000 Ibs., making a difference of 8,500 








Properly Loaded 50-Ton Gondola Car; Net Weight, 107,500 Ibs. 


Ibs., indicating that 92.09 properly loaded cars would haul 
as much as 100 improperly loaded cars. On the Frisco system 
there was an average of 442.95 cars loaded per mine working 
day during the fiscal year ending June, 1913. If they had 
been loaded properly there would have been a daily increase 
in the available car supply of 38.05 cars, which is surely 
worth consideration. 

The proper loading of cars would not only decrease the 
car shortage, and thereby assist both the shippers and the 
railroad company, but would also increase the average num- 
ber of tons per loaded coal car mile and decrease the shipper’s 
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Improperly Loaded 50-Ton Gondola Car; Net Weight, 99,000 
Ibs. 


cost of transportation. The tariff provides that the minimum 
freight charge on coal shall be the stenciled capacity of the 
car, and when the shipper does not load with sufficient care 
to meet this minimum weight he will be paying more than if 
the car had been loaded properly. When presented in this 
light the shippers have been eager to conform to the require- 
ments of the circular. It has been found that no extra time 
per ton loaded has been required to load the cars in the 
proper manner, and that the losses in transit due to the coal 
falling off the car have been materially reduced. 





THE RaAILWAys OF QUEENSLAND.—The Queensland govern- 
ment railways have been designed mainly on the following plan. 
There are three principal lines running west and southwest from 
the coast; from Brisbane on the south to Cunnamulla (2,184 
niles); from Rockhampton in the center to Longreach (972 
miles) ; and from Townsville in the north to Winton and Clon- 
curry (792 miles). Five other lines open up the interior from 
the ports of Bowen, Cooktown, Cairns, Mackay and Norman- 
ton. Two other important lines are at present under con- 
struction. 
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FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, was on December 1 elected president of the South- 
ern Railway, the Alabama Great Southern, the Mobile & Ohio 
and the Virginia & Southwestern, succeeding W. W. Finley, 
deceased. On the occasion of Mr. Harrison’s election the di- 
rectors of the Southern made public the following statement: 

“Mr. Harrison was one of Mr. Finley’s closest and most 
trusted advisers, and is thoroughly in sympathy with the poli- 
cies which made Mr. Finley’s administration so successful both 
for the Southern Railway Company and the territory served by 
.its lines. ‘Though Mr. Harrison entered the service of the 
Southern in the legal department, his experience has not been 
confined to that branch of the service. 
study to financial, traffic and 


He has given much 
operating problems and is in- 
timately acquainted with con- 
ditions on the Southern Rail- 
way and throughout the section 
which it traverses. As presi- 
dent of the Chicago, -Indian- 
apolis & Louisville he was ac- 
tively in charge of the oper- 
ation of the railway, so that 
he comes to the Southern 
Railway prepared by practical 
experience as well as the most 
detailed knowledge of the de- 
tails of its affairs to take up 
the duties of the chief execu- 
tive.” 

Mr. Harrison’s rise has been 
almost unique among those of 
the presidents of large railway 

‘systems. Most of the presi- 
dents have risen through the 
operating or traffic depart- 
ment. Mr. Harrison came 
up through the law and the 
financial and accounting de- 
partments. His advance has 
been as rapid as the channel 
through which he has risen 
has been different from that 
through which most railway 
men have risen. He becomes 
the president of a great rail- 
way system when but 43 years 
old, and after having been 
connected with the railway 
business only 17 years. 

Railway presidents are not 
made by accident in this coun- 
try. When, therefore, a man 
has come up as Mr. Harrison 
has there are pretty sure to be good reasons for it. The reasons 
in Mr. Harrison’s case are to be found in the conditions which 
have developed on the railways of this country within recent 

years and Mr. Harrison’s personal qualities. The railway con- 
ditions referred to are those which have made it necessary for 
a successful railway executive to be not only an expert in the 
operating sense, but also a railway statesman. He must be able 
to deal with public sentiment and public officials diplomatically. 
He must be able to see and accept the good that there is in pro- 
posals for the regulation of railways and to oppose skilfully and 
effectively the things that are bad in such proposals. He must 
have a broad and deep understanding of economic and social 
problems in order that he may further good relations between 
the railway on the one hand, and its employees on the other, 
and thereby promote the economic welfare of the railway and 


the safety of its operations. Mr. Harrison’s studies, his train- 
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ing, his experience, and his natural qualities of mind and 
character have equipped him to grasp and deal with these big 
problems in a broad and comprehensive way. 

His father was Burton Harrison, secretary to Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States. His mother is Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, famous as a writer. His brother, former Con- 
gressman Francis Burton Harrison, is now Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands. Reared in an atmosphere at once po- 
litical and literary, Mr. Harrison is one of the most highly edu- 
cated, widely read, and, in the best sense of the word, scholarly 
men not only in the railway world, but in any other business in’ 
the United States. His writings on railway and other subjects 
show that if he had chosen a literary career he might have been 
one of the greatest of American stylists, and that if he had de- 
voted himself to economics he might have been a leading political 
economist. Having instead entered railway service, he already, 
although still a young man, 
has done work that has put 
in the forefront among 
those who have been striving 
to promote the best interests 
of the railways of the United 
States. As the — statement 
above quoted indicates he was 
one of the closest and most 
trusted advisers of W. W. 
Finley when Mr. Finley was 
doing his wonderful work of 
re-establishing good relations 
between the railways and the 
public in the South and to put 
the Southern Railway on a 
sound operating and financial 
basis. He served as chairman 
of the Car Service Commis- 
sion of the American Railway 
Association and _ did con- 
structive work in that ca- 
pacity, which promises to be 
in time very fruitful and 
which already has _ yielded 
good results. He was serv- 
ing as a member of the board 
that had been arbitrating the 
controversy between the Bur- 
lington and its conductors and 
trainmen when he was elected 
president of the Southern. 
He has made a number of ad- 
dresses on railway subjects 
within recent years, every one 
of which has been notable for 
its broad, comprehensive 
views and its beautiful Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Harrison was born March 13, 1869, in New York City. 
He was graduated from Yale University, with degree of A.B., 
in 1890; from Columbia University, with degree of A.M., in 
1891, and was admitted to the bar in New York in 1892. He 
then practiced law in the office of Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & 
McVeagh, New York, until 1896, when he began railway work 
as solicitor for the Southern Railway. In 1903, in addition to 
his duties as solicitor, which title he retained during his con- 
necticn with the Southern at this time, he was made assistant 
to President Spencer. He was chosen vice-president in 1906, 
being in charge of the financial and accounting departments, 
resigning in August, 1910, to become president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville. Mr. Harrison is a member of the 
Permanent Commission of the International Railway Congress, 
and probably has done more than any railway man in the United 
States to make the meetings of the congress successful. 
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General News. 


The Grand Trunk shops at Port Huron, Mich., were destroyed 
by fire on November 26; loss many hundred thousand dollars. 


In the Federal Court at Charleston, W. Va., November 25, the 
Coal & Coke Railway was fined $600 for violation of the safety 
appliance law. 





The Denver & Rio Grande has put in service a telephone train 
despatching system between Salt Lake City and Rio Grande 
Junction, a distance of 261 miles. 


The House Committee on Territories is said to have agreed 
upon a bill, to be soon presented in Congress, for the construc- 
tion of railroads by the government in Alaska. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad suspended several hundred em- 
ployees at the Altoona shops on Tuesday of this week and 
reduced the time in most of the shops from 55 or 60 hours a 
week to 40 hours a week. 


H. E. Montague, traveling passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific, was shot and killed, near Los Angeles, on the evening 
of December 1, while trying to disarm a highwayman who was 
endeavoring to rob passengers on westbound train No. 9. 


On the occasion of the funeral of the late W. W. Finley, 
president of the Southern Railway, all trains on that com- 
pany’s lines were stopped for five minutes, and all work in 
the offices and shops was suspended for the same length 
of time. 


W. A. Harriman, son of the late E. H. Harriman, and a di- 
rector of several railways, has gone to work in the shops of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha. It is reported he will be given a gen- 
eral experience in various capacities in the shops and offices to 
learn something of the detail work. 


The National Association of Railway Commissioners has 
appointed five special committees on valuation to represent 
the state commissions in the five districts into which the 
country has been divided for the purpose of making the fed- 
eral valuation of railway property. 


A press despatch from Ottawa says that a Board of Concilia- 
tion, appointed under the Industrial Disputes Act has settled a 
controversy between the Grand Trunk Railway and its station 
and telegraph employees, to the number of 1,300, awarding in- 
creases in wages estimated to amount to $200,000 annually. The 
decision of the board was unanimous. 


In the United States District Court at Boston suit has been 
begun against the Boston & Maine for a large number of vio- 
lations of the hours of service law. At Buffalo suit has. been 
begun against the Grand Trunk for violation of the law regu- 
lating the number of hours that animals may be kept in cars 
without food or water. The charges have to do with ship- 
ments of cattle feom Detroit and other points in Michigan, 
destined to Buffalo. 


W. C. Nixon, receiver and chief operating officer of the 
Frisco, has announced a plan for the appointment of one 
additional assistant superintendent on each division of the 
Frisco. The principal duties of the assistant superintendents 
will be to supervise stations and correct any conditions which 
may discommode the public; they will also be vested with 
authority to rectify any defects or improper practice which 
they may observe. Ample evidence has been given that Mr. 
Nixon’s plan of vesting the agents with more authority in 
dealing with the public is appreciated, and this plan is a 
further effort of the management to accommodate and safe- 
guard the patrons. 


On the night of November 25 a special train consisting of a 
locomotive and two cars was run from Washington, D. C., to 
Jersey City, N. J., 226 miles, in four hours, the fastest trip ever 
made between the two cities. The route was over the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Philadelphia & Reading and the Central of New 
Jersey. The train was run for a New York newspaper, to 
carry photographs taken at the marriage of the President’s 
daughter. Enlargements of the pictures were made before leav- 
ing Washington, and some of the development work was done 
on the train. The train left Washington at 8:10 p. m., and ar- 
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rived at Jersey City at 12:10 a. m. The best previous run be- 
tween these cities, of which we find record, was 4 hours 11 
minutes, over the Pennsylvania. 


Attorney General Lucey of Illinois has refused several re- 
quests for an opinion as to whether the anti-discrimination clause 
of the new public utilities law which goes into effect on Janu- 
ary 1 prohibits passes. The act provides “that no public utility 
or any officer or agent thereof, or any person acting for or em- 
ployed by it, shall, directly or indirectly, by any device or means 
whatsoever, suffer or permit any corporation or person to obtain 
any service, commodity or product at less than the rate or other 
charge then established and in force as shown by the schedules 
filed and in effect at the time.” It is not generally believed that 
the legislature intended to make passes illegal, because it de- 
feated an anti-pass bill. Most of the railways are planning to 
act on the supposition that the clause prohibits passes except 
to railway employees. 


According to press reports the Sumpter Valley has recently 
settled a strike of its trainmen by awarding an increase in pay 
to its enginemen. After a brief strike of the trainmen the en- 
ginemen and firemen also presented demands on the company 
President D. C. Eccles insisted on separate negotiations with 
the two organizations, and gave the enginemen and firemen an 
advance in pay and changes in working conditions, securing an 
agreement on their part not to strike. Then he met the train- 
men and declined to reinstate five men who had been dis- 
charged during the strike, or to advance wages. The men 
threatened to strike, but after deciding that such a move would 
be futile without the enginemen and firemen, were persuaded to 
accept an agreement which included some changes in working 
conditions and an anti-strike clause. 


“Railophone” is the name of an induction apparatus suitable 
for a cab signal or an automatic train stop which is being in- 
stalled for experimental use on the Midland Railway of Eng- 
land at Derby. Signaling points will be arranged in connection 
with two distant signals. The roadside conductor is contained 
in a cable, laid underground alongside of the railroad, and the 
coil of wire carried on the engine is arranged in the form of a 
frame which is supported by the underframe of the engine, 
running clear around. A current in the roadside conductor in- 
duces a current on the engine and this current holds closed an 
electro magnet, which, when de-energized, gives a warning sig- 
nal or opens a valve to apply the power brakes, as may be de- 
sired. Separate roadside currents, one to act on westbound 
trains and the other to act on eastbound, are said to have been 
worked successfully. 





Conference on Southern Pacific Labor Controversy. 


A conference between the officers of the Sunset Lines of the 
Southern Pacific and the national officers and general committee- 
men of the four brotherhoods who recently went on strike, was 
begun at Houston, Tex., on November 24 for consideration of 
the list of 67 grievances presented by the brotherhoods for ad- 
justment, in accordance with the conditions of the agreement 
consummated through the federal board of mediation and con- 
ciliation. The grievances. were taken up one at a time and docu- 
mentary or oral testimony was presented for each case. It was 
expected the conference would require ten days to two weeks. 





New York Central Safety Meeting. 


A New York Central “Safety First” meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Societies’ Building, Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, on Monday evening last. F. V. Whiting, 
general claims attorney of the New York Central, acted as 
chairman. In the absence of Vice-President A. T. Hardin an 
address was read by F. W. Brazier, superintendent of rolling 
stock, after which M. A. Dow, general safety agent of the New 
York Central Lines, delivered an illustrated address. Miles 
Bronson, general superintendent of the Electric Division, fol- 
lowed with a short talk, and five-minute talks were given by 
James Covington, conductor; Graham Gray, engineer, and Fred 
Ferguson, trainman, all New York Central employees. Em- 
phasis was laid by all the speakers on the great necessity of 
personal care and thought on the part of railway men in order 
to secure safety. Mr. Bronson laid stress on the subject of dis- 
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cipline, stating that while it was often considered a hardship 
by the men, it is absolutely necessary to the safe conduct of a 
railroad. 





A Warning. 


Since the railroads in Mexico were nationalized freight rates 
have advanced 25 to 50 per cent. and the physical properties— 
aside from the damage inflicted by the civil war—have greatly 
deteriorated. Perhaps there is a warning for this to the ship- 
pers of this country, for we are drifting fast toward the national- 
izing of our own railroads. All state railroads of Europe and 
in the antipodes have advanced their freight rates, and it is 
apparently much easiér for a government railroad to advance 
its rates than for a railroad under private ownership—Manu- 
facturers’ News. 





“Safety First” on the Pennsylvania. 


The “Safety First” Committee of the New York division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, J. O. Young, chairman, held a meet- 
ing at Jersey City on the evening of November 25, about a 
thousand employees being present. Short addresses were made, 
not only by Chairman Young, but also by Superintendent J. B. 
Fisher and by Engineman H. J. Fackenthall. Besides the usual 
addresses and stereopticon pictures, two series of motion pictures 
were given, one entitled “The Usurers’ Grip,” showing the un- 
fortunate condition of the man who borrows money at exorbitant 
rates, and the other entitled “A Workman’s Lesson,” designed 
to show the distress resulting when a shopman refuses or neglects 
to use means provided in his shop for safety, and suffers bodily 
injuries because of his mistaken course. 





President Favors Alaskan Railroad Project. 


The proposals that the government shall build railroads in 
Alaska, which have been before Congress for some months 
back, receive a general endorsement from President Wilson. In 
his annual message, delivered this week, he says: “A duty 
faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very press- 
ing and very imperative. The people of Alaska should be given 
the full territorial form of government, and Alaska, as a store- 
house, should be unlocked. One key to it is a system of rail- 
ways. These the government should itself build and administer, 
and the ports and terminals it should itself control in the in- 
terest of all who wish to use them for the service and develop- 
ment of the country and its people.” 





A Federal Employers’ Liability Law. 


We owe it, in mere justice to the railway employees of the 
country, to provide for them a fair and effective employers’ 
liability act; and a law that we can stand by in this matter will 
be no less to the advantage of those who administer the rail- 
roads of the country than to the advantage of those whom 
they employ. The experience of a large number of the states 
abundantly proves that—President Wilson. 





Sir William Van Horne’s Views. 


You all know that the railways of the United States have 
for a long time been under attack. At every session of the 
legislature new laws are levelled against them. The public has 
supported these laws without giving them much thought, and 
today the railways of the United States are struggling almost 
for their very existence, many of them standing on the very 
edge of bankruptcy. 

I am quite unable to account for the spirit of hostility against 
the railways there, for the service of the railways of the United 
Stinto3 ‘c—onviny cnly Canada—the best in the world; their 
rates are much lower than any other country in the world save 
Canada; there is greater regard for public interest and the 
safety of the individual than in any other country in the world 
—always save Canada. This precarious situation is the great 
cloud overshadowing business conditions in North America to- 
day. 

We have seen in recent years such things as the New York 
Central being compelled because of the false statement of an 
employee who swore he couldn’t see a certain red light to spend 
fifty or sixty millions in completely changing their New York 
terminals. We have seen the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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ford hounded by ignorant public opinion, to the very verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Now all these things are catching, and sometimes Canada has 
shown a tendency to follow suit. I will only cite one instance, 
and that is the legislation which ten years ago wiped out the 
small independent local elevator system, with the result that 
western farmers are getting less for their wheat than ever be- 
fore-—Sir William Van Horne: Speech at Toronto. 





A Lunch Counter Car on the Pennsylvania. 


The greatest annoyance on many heavy express trains is the 
inability of the dining car to serve all passengers in good season, 
and the necessity of standing in the narrow passage way while 
preceding diners finish their leisurely meal. The disposition 
on the part of some passengers to take their time at the dinner 
table, notwithstanding the fact that other hungry people stand 
glaring at them, should perhaps be included as a part of the 
cause of this difficulty. The Pennsylvania has undertaken a 
very interesting experiment looking to the abatement of this 
nuisance. It has built a lunch counter car and is running it ex- 
perimentally on trains which also have regular dining cars. 
The new car has just been finished and has been put in service 
between New York and Philadelphia. While the novelty of the 
counter car may for a few days prevent a fair comparison in 
the patronage of the two kinds of cars, it is planned to continue 
the experiment for a sufficient period to determine just which is 
the more popular with the traveling public; to see whether a 
plan by which meals can be served in less time will be satisfac- 
tory. The car is 80 ft. long. Instead of tables there is one long 
mahogany counter extending over half the length of the car; 
facing this counter on one side are revolving chairs, secured to 
the floor. The counter is long enough for 21 people to be seated 
at one time. Back of the counter against the wall there are 
twenty cupboards for supplies, in addition to receptacles for 
crushed ice, drinking water, ice cream, milk and cream. Shelves 
for linen and silver occupy the space under the counter. Sunk 
in the counter at the end farthest from the kitchen is a cigar 
humidor. At one end of the car there is a wash basin for the 
use of passengers. The pantry and kitchen are at one end of 
the counter. The pantry contains dish racks, cupboard, a sink 
and a locker. Food will be passed from the kitchen into the 
pantry through openings which can be closed by sliding doors. 
As these openings are just above the serving table in the pantry, 
there is no necessity for waiters to go into the kitchen. The 
kitchen itself is about 11 ft. long; it contains a range, broilers, 
steam table, ice box, coffee urn, soup receptacle and meat 
warmer. The car is in service on a train leaving Philadelphia 
for New York at 12 o’clock noon, and on the train leaving New 
York for Philadelphia at 6 p. m. 





Rules for Distributing Cars in Texas. 


O. C. Castle, car service agent of the Sunset-Central Lines 
of the Southern Pacific, has issued to agents a circular con- 
taining a brief of a statute passed by the Texas legislature 
as recently amended, prescribing rules for the distribution of 
freight cars. The circular also gives instructions to agents 
as to the method of handling orders for cars under this act. 

By this it is made the duty of railroads to furnish cars on 
written application by prospective shippers at such points 
as are indicated in the application within a reasonable time, 
such cars to be supplied to persons so applying therefor in the 
order in which such applications are made, without giving 
preference to any person. 

The time allowed for filling such orders is as follows: 


CO OVE Se ae ee Ieee eer ee oO ert rer ie 3 days 
More than 12 cars and less than 50...........2+.+0. 6 days 
SO MATS COE ROE sox cine bw o.oo 5m On sass esas ob ees'o 2 5.S 10 days 


The act also provides that applications should state the 
number of cars and the place and the time they are desired. 

If cars applied for under this act are not furnished, the 
railroad shall be liable to shipper for $25 per day for each 
car failed to be furnished, plus all actual damages sustained 
by applicant. 

Applicant shall deposit with agent, or other representative, 
at the point the cars are desired, with whom the order is 
filed, one-fourth of the amount of freight charges for the 
use of such cars. 
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Cars shall be fully loaded by shipper within 48 hours after 
cars are placed; on failure to load within 48 hours, shipper 
shall pay the railroad company $25 for such cars not so load- 
ed; provided that when cars placed on orders placed on sev- 
eral days are “bunched” and delivered on the same day, the 
applicant shall have 48 hours for each car or lot of cars so 
delivered. In case applicant shall not use the cars ordered 
he shall pay, in addition to the penalty of $25 per car, actual 
damages sustained by the railroad company through his 
failure to use such cars. 

When cars have been supplied and loaded, the railroad 
company shall deliver to consignees within a reasonable time. 

Consignees shall unload within 48 hours after delivery and 
notice, or forfeit to the railroad company $25 per day for 
each car not so unloaded. 

Parties bringing suit against the railroad company under 
this law shall be required to show by evidence that cars, if 
furnished, would have been loaded within the time specified 
by this act. 

It is also provided that none of the provisions of this act 
shall forfeit or annul the demurrage regulations provided by 
the railroad commission, and all penalties accruing to the 
carrier thereunder shall be cumulative of and in addition to 
all demurrage charges prescribed by such commission. 





Threatens Receivership Because Refused Passes. 


An interesting alleged correspondence between Chester M. 
Dawes, general counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
State Senator John T. Denvir, of Chicago, in which the road was 
threatened with receivership because of the refusal to issue free 
transportation, was the subject of a hearing at Chicago on 
November 19, before Examiner Gutheim of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The correspondence introduced at the hearing began with a 
letter to Mr. Dawes under date of January 11, 1913, signed with 
Mr. Denvir’s name and written on the stationery of the Illinois 
legislative public utilities commission, of which Denvir is a mem- 
ber, asking if it would be compatible “to furnish me with annual 
transportation over your lines for 1913, on account of legislative 
public utilities commission.” To this Mr. Dawes replied: “I 
regret to say that I will be unable to grant your request for pass 
over our lines for the ensuing year. This company issues no 
free transportation, state or interstate, and I can make no ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

The third letter, addressed to Mr. Dawes on January 18, and 
signed with Mr. Denvir’s name, included the following: “As 
chairman of the public utilities commission you can look for 
legislation that will work hardship on your company, and I wish 
to assure you that when our commission gets through with you 
that you will find your road in the hands of a receiver, for you 
certainly are violating the laws of the state in a great many 
respects, and we know it, but have gone along and been friendly 
to you; but inasmuch as you are inclined to be so diplomatic in 
your statement that you would not ‘like to violate the custom 
you have indulged in,’ I feel inclined to think that a little resolu- 
tion with respect to a committee for a thorough investigation of 
your gross negligence with regard to your methods of procedure 
will be well to adopt at the next meeting of the senate. Hoping 
that you can see fit to favor our commission’s request, I am, as 
ever, faithfully yours.” 

To this Mr. Dawes replied: “I shall carefully preserve your 
letter for such future reference as shall be desirable, and am 
glad to be advised of the methods which control the attitude 
of an important public servant.” The correspondence also in- 
cluded a letter from President Miller to Mr. Dawes, stating that 
it seemed advisable to make a special file of requests of this 
kind. 

Ml. Denvir testified at the hearing that he had not written the 
letters in question, and explained them on the ground of forgery 
or a joke. He did not explain, however, how Mr. Dawes’ reply 
to his first letter, which was addressed to Mr. Denvir at his 
home, got into the hands of the alleged jokers to form the basis 
for the second letter signed with his name. 

it is understood that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been collecting evidence, by examining the railway pass 
records in Illinois during the past year, as the basis for a report 
on the extent to which passes have been issued to politicians and 
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others. This is a part of a general investigation now being under- 


taken by the commission. 





American Railway Association Meeting at Chicago. 


An adjourned meeting of the American Railway Association 
was held at the Blackstone, Chicago, on Wednesday last, 235 
members being represented by 135 delegates. The report of the 
committee on relations between railroads, action upon which was 
postponed at the regular meeting last month was again pre- 
sented. On the recommendation of the committee the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That members of the association be requested to 
report monthly on form C. E. 8 the location of their box cars 
on foreign lines and of foreign box cars on their lines, these 
reports to cover all box cars, including ventilated box cars and 
box cars for furniture and automobiles, excluding only refrig- 
erator cars. (Refrigerator cars are defined as box cars with 
complete insulation and ice boxes.) 

On the recommendation of the committee the association di-. 
rected that a letter ballot be taken on the question of amending 
per diem rule 5, with the provision that if a new form is adopted 
it shall go into effect on January 1, 1914, the date on which the 
present per diem rule 5 is to be cancelled. The proposed rule 
is as follows: 

“An arbitrary amount for each car in switching service may 
be reclaimed by each individual switching line from the roads 
for which the service was performed. This amount shall be 
based upon the average number of days, not to exceed 5, ac- 
tually required in such switching service, to be determined an- 
nually by an examination of the records of each individual 
switching line by the roads directly interested for each local 
territory. 

“No reclaim shall be allowed for an intermediate switching 
movement. No reclaim shall be allowed under this rule to a 
non-subscriber.” 

On recommendation of the committee per diem rule 6 was 
amended and two new definitions in connection therewith, cover- 
ing a subscriber and a non-subscriber road, were adopted and 
ordered to a letter ballot. ; 

The committee recommended that the standard interchange 
form be printed on light pink paper when used for deliveries, 
and on light yellow paper when used for cars received. The 
committee also reported a new form of junction report to be 


_ substituted for the present form D-1; and this was adopted by 


the association. 

The association decided to eliminate per diem rule 18 and the 
corresponding explanation to demurrage rule 2-D-1 and adopted 
a new explanation in connection with demurrage rule 5, sec- 
tion A, which is believed will operate more fairly to shippers 
and carriers than the former arrangement. 

The following interpretations of car service rules 10 and 15 
were also adopted: 

Question—Does rule 10 apply when a car is detained at destin- 
ation because of refusal by consignee due to delay or damage 
in transit by accident or other causes? 

Answer—No. 

Question—Under rule 15, in the absence of a local agreement, 
should an extra percentage be added to cost for supervision? 

Answer—Ten per cent. should be added to the actual cost. 

New car service rule 17, in regard to the proper marking of 
private freight cars, and payments therefor, was adopted. 

The committee reported that the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas had held a conference with the committee through 
its chairman, and that it is probable that supervisors of demur- 
rage will be appointed for that territory. 

The following interpretation of section B, rule 1 of the de- 
murrage rules, was adopted: ’ 

Question—Does section B, rule 1, apply to cars placed for 
loading coke or to such cars loaded with coke at bi-product 
ovens or gas retorts which are not adjuncts to mines? 

Answer—No. 

On the recommendation of the committee the language of the 
national demurrage rules was amended to conform to that of 
the uniform bill of lading, providing that notice be “sent or 
given.” 

The association also approved the recommendation that the 
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explanation to rule 3, section B, of the demurrage rules be made 
a section of the rule itself. 

A standard form of agreement covering notice by telephone 
under the demurrage rules was adopted. 





Dinner to Mr. Mellen. 


At the dinner which was given at Boston last Sunday in honor 
of Charles S. Mellen, former president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine, about 250 em- 
ployees of the Boston & Maine were present, and Mr. Mellen 
was presented with a set of resolutions, expressing appreciation 
of his attitude towards the employees while he was president, 
special reference being made to his decision that the employees 
might confer with the president on any subject once a month. 
Mr. Mellen spoke extemporaneously on the power and rights of 
labor. 

Thomas J. Fardy, Jr., presented the resolutions, declaring 
that “Mr. Mellen has proved himself broader than his time, and 
linked his name with those of Lincoln and Grant as a man who 
has been misunderstood.” 

“It is a fine thing to be the ‘old man’ of such organizations 
as yours,” said Mr. Mellen in reply to the address. “I would 
rather have your good will than all the salaries corporations 
could pay me. 

“It is a unique thing, I think, for a railroad president, who 
has been called a human iceberg and whose doorknob is said 
to be covered with frost, to receive such a testimonial from the 
labor organizations among his former employees. Can you think 
1 don’t appreciate it? Don’t you think it melts the ice a little? 

“When I first met the employees on the B. & M. we did not 
seem to get together much for the first few meetings. I noticed 
that relations between members of the different organizations 
were rather strained, so I got them together and told them they 
must stand together and keep their eyes on the main chance; 
that it was better for them to compromise than to fight.” 

Mr. Mellen reminded his hearers of the powers they have as 
organizations, and warned them against disloyalty and im- 
patience. There is a tremendous latent power in the labor or- 
ganizations and the reason it does not receive greater reward is 
the jealousy between the different bodies and lack of loyalty to 
the common cause. 

“Exercise your power with prudence,” he said, “and remember 
that haste makes waste. Be fair, be prudent, be sure, but be 
steadfast one to the other. I would like to lead, advise 
and help you. The time will come possibly, and when you call 
I will not be found wanting,” he concluded amid cheers. 





Chicago Terminal Discussion. 


The Chicago city council committee on railway terminals voted 
on Monday evening in favor of granting an ordinance providing 
for the location of the new Union passenger station on the site 
selected by the railways interested, between Jackson boulevard 
and Adams, Canal and Clinton streets. An ordinance containing 
several conditions will be drafted by a commission including rep- 
resentatives of the city, of the railways, John F. Wallace, Bion J. 
Arnold and representatives of the citizens’ terminal committee 
and the Chicago Plan Commission. This action was taken after 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Arnold, the engineering experts retained 
to advise the committee, had agreed that the erection of a new 
passenger terminal at Jackson street need not interfere with the 
general plans for future development of the terminal district, 
which include placing all other south side roads in the proposed 
new Illinois Central station on the lake front. 

The council committee began a series of hearings last week 
for final consideration of the ordinances presented by the Union 
Station Company and of the engineering reports submitted by 
John F. Wallace and Bion J. Arnold. At the hearing on No- 
vember 25, the officers of the Chicago Plan Commission presented 
an analysis of the two engineers’ reports, together with recom- 
mendations of their own in which they opposed the building of a 
station north of Twelfth street, and insisted that the city delay 
action on the ordinances until a comprehensive plan for a re- 
organization of the terminals of the city can be worked out and 
the railways can be persuaded or compelled to carry out the plan 
best suited to the city. 
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At the hearing on November 28 a committee representing the 
Commercial Club presented a report by L. C. Fritch, chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago Great Western, who has made a study of the 
terminal question for the club. The Commercial Club Commit- 
tee recommended that if the Pennsylvania Lines are permitted 
to establish their proposed freight terminal on the west side, the 
terminals should be located south of Harrison street, so as not to 
interfere with the future development of that thoroughfare; that 
all railway tracks north of Twelfth street be depressed below 
the level of the intersecting streets; and if the passenger sta- 
tion is to be erected on the site proposed between Jackson and 
Adams streets that the committee consider a site for the pro- 
posed postoffice building between the Union and North Western 
stations. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Wallace held several conferences 
for the purpose of reaching an agreement on.as many as pos- 
sible of the divergent opinions expressed in their reports. At 
the meeting on Monday evening at which the committee agreed 
on the site for the passenger station, they submitted a report 
outlining the points on which they had reached an agreement. 
These included the following: 

The desirability of two general station sites, in addition to the 
present Northwestern station; one on the lake front, east of 
Michigan avenue and south of Twelfth street, and the other on 
the west side, between Canal street and the river. 

Desirability of eventually straightening the river along some 
line far enough west to permit of the opening of all south side 
streets as far west as Franklin street. 

The opening of Monroe street to permit of the construction of 
a new bridge across the river. 

Desirability of gradually removing the encroachments of rail- 
road property between Michigan avenue and the river. 

The tracks north of Twelfth street to be placed underground, 
and ultimately covered and placed so as to permit the develop- 
ment of space above for warehouse or other commercial uses. 

The desirability of the ultimate treatment of the La Salle street 
station and its facilities for suburban trains as per the Arnold 
report. 

The desirability of handling all, or as much as possible, of non- 
Chicago freight now handled through the congested portion of 
the city at some point or points near the outskirts of the city, 
or outside the city itself. 

The desirability of the establishment of a continuing technical 
board or commission, preferably of three men, to take up, con- 
sider and investigate, and to have jurisdiction over matters per- 
taining to railroad terminal questions, but so constituted that its. 
powers will not conflict with the legislative powers of the city 
council, or of the powers of the state board of public utilities. 

That the Union Station Company and railroad companies 
should pay or in some other manner compensate the city for all 
property vacated, or for other concessions granted. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Union Station Company 
on November 25, officers were elected as follows: President, 
Joseph Wood, first vice-president Pennsylvania Lines West; 
secretary, W. G. White; treasurer, T. S. Howland, vice-president 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; controller, E. D. Sewall, vice- 
president Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; general attorney, 
Robert Redfield. A vice-president is to be elected to have execu- 
tive charge of the work of construction. 





Clean Stations. 


One of the first things that the average traveler notes on ar- 
riving at a railroad station is the condition of the waiting rooms 
or ticket offices. Cleanliness is one of the missing virtues of 
many stations because the representative of the railroad com- 
pany has not swept the cobwebs from his eyes nor learned by 
comparison how really and permanently attractive clean stations 
are. A man who is clean within is clean without, and thus the 
condition of the station may frequently be taken as an index of 
the mental make-up of the agent himself. 

We should endeavor to remember that the general public is 
really interested in anything which adds to the attractiveness of 
their individual town and as the railroad station serves as an 
introduction to the community, it should be as spick and span 
as the agent’s ingenuity and time will permit—Sunset Central 
Bulletin. 
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Safety and Sanitation Conference. 


The National Association of Corporation Schools, 124 West 
Forty-second street, New York, will hold a conference on safety 
and sanitation at Rumford Hall, 50 East Forty-first street, New 
York City, December 10, 11 and 12, with sessions at 10 a. m. and 
2y.m. The conference is held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, and in connection with the International 
Exposition of Safety and Sanitation. Questions of safety in. 
shops will be discussed by Dr. William H. Tolman, director of 
the American Museum of Safety, and safety problems in connec- 
tion with transportation will be the subject of an address by a 
representative of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Among the speak- 
ers on the program are James O. Fagan, M. A. Dow and Dr. 
J. B. Hileman, medical examiner of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


International Railway Congress. 





At a meeting of the Permanent Commission of the Inter- 
national Railway Congress Association on July 5 last, V. Tonde- 
lier, president of the Executive Committee of the Belgian State 
Railways, was chosen president of the congress, succeeding Ar- 
thur Dubois, deceased. Mr. Tondelier is a graduate of the 
University of Ghent. He became a railway engineer imme- 
diately on graduation and for several years was the manager oi 
the Belgian state railways. The vice-presidents of the con- 
gress are C. Colson, of France, and C. Ramaeckers, of Belgium. 

The ninth session of the International Railway Congress will 
open in Berlin, Germany, in the second half of June, 1915 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the regular business meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, held December 3, two papers were presented 
for discussion, as follows: Coal Piers on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
by J. E. Greiner, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and Topographical Surveys 
Made by the American Section of the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico, by W. W. Follett. M 
Am. Soc. C. E. These papers were printed in the Proceedings 
for October, 1913. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May, 1914. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.- -A, G, Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PaSsENGER AND TicKET AGENtTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTs.—R. 0. Wells, East St. Louis, 
ll. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E, H, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 
aaa AN Evectric RaiLway ASSOCIATION. —E. B. Burritt, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Mid-year conference, New York,. January 29, 30, 31. 

American Erectric Raitway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Rattway AssociaTIon.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BrIDGE AND Buitptinc Assocration.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

American RatLway ENGINEERING Assocration.—E, H._ Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 
pen building, Chicago. June 15-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SocrETY FOR TESTING asain ttiad: E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Crvit Encrneers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th St., 
New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

American Society OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York 

American Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 


Harman, 


39th St., New York. 
Anertcan Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 
Association OF AMERICAN Rattway AccounTING OFrFicers.—C,. G. Phillips, 
Highland Park, Il. Annual meeting, June 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Association oF Ramnway CLraim AcEnts.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 


Md. Next convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. 
‘IATION OF RatLway ELectricaAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West a Sti, 
leans, La. 


Chicago. Next convention, May 20 23, New Or- 
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TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OFFIcERS.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 9-10, 
Galecmon, Tex. 

AssociaATION oF Water Line AccountING OrFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BripGE AND BuILpING SuppLty Men’s AssociaTion.—L., 


ASSOCIATION OF 


D. Mitchell, Detroit 

Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, 

Canapian RaiLway CLun.-—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Que.; 
2d Tuesday in menth, except June, July and August, Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOciETY OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 

_chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuic AGO.——Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raiwway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENnoiNneERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. "Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.—E,. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver. build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight CLaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, May 20-22, Galveston, Tex. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
7, Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d ‘thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILwAy ConGrEss.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 

vain, Brussels; Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL AssociaTion.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSocIATION.- -Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winena, Minn. Next Convention, July, ee 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BrACKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION.—A, Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio, Next convention, third Tuesday in phat 

MAINTENANCE OF Way & sn PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. . I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. Next 
convention, ae thy 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Porter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen building, Chi- 
cago. June 10-12, Atlantic City; N. J. 

Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. OF U. S. anp CaANADA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

NATIONAL RatLway AppLiANcE Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encrianp Rattroap CLtun.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
oe, Mass ; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
3cston 

New York Rartroap CLtus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, oe he July and August, New York. 

NortTHERN RatLroap CLur.—C . Kennedy, C. M. & St. P.; Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

PEORIA AssoctATION oF RariLrOAD OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Pesria; 2d Thursday. - 

RaiLroap CLus oF Kansas Crty.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City 

Raitway Business Assoctation.—Frank W. Wea 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, December 11, 1913, New York. 

RarLway Ciup or PitrsrurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, Jul and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway EvecrricaL Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs, 

RaiLway Fire Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. 

RAILWAY GARDENING Assoc1ATIon,—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

RAILWAY DFrVvELOPMENT Associ1ATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
ern, Kansas City, Mo. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION, —C, C. a ag Bethlehem, Pa. 

eee Sa ASSOCIATION. —J. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

110. 

RAILWAy SuppLty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 
Raitway Tet. & TEL. Appliance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. cf Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicuMonp RaiLroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Rattway Ciup.—B. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except, June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—F, Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
fork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

SocIetTy Bol Rattway FrinancraL Orricers.—C, Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

licago. 

nO ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & SoUTHWESTERN Rattway Cxus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepO TRANSPORTATION CLuR.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist nr _ Toledo, 

Track Suppity ASSOCIATION. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with PE and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, 

TraFFic CLus oF Cutcaco,—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFric CLtus or New York.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFric CLup oF PitrrseurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings mcnthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic Crus oF St. Louvis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

TRAIN desig base ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRANSPCRTATICN CLUB OF BUFFALO, pa 4 M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 

after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N, Y. Next_meeting, Chicago. 

Urtan Society or ENGINEERS.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3rd Friday of each month, except July and August. 

WestTERN CanapaA Rartway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Cir. —J. Taylor, Karpen building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. — J. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


Kansas 
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Craffic News. 


The Traffic Club of New York has chosen as president for the 
ensuing year, R. H. Wallace, general passenger agent of the 
Erie. 


The directors of the American Express Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., thus reducing the 
annual rate from 12 per cent. paid since 1906 to 8 per cent. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has announced that the 
Santa Fe-De Luxe train, the 63-hour extra-fare train from Chi- 
cago to southern California, will begin its third season on 
December 9, leaving Chicago on Tuesday of each week. 


The special commission appointed by the governor of North 
Carolina to consider the protests of the railroads against the 
reductions in freight rates recently made by the legislature of 
North Carolina, will hold a hearing on Wednesday, December 17, 
at Raleigh. The chairman of the special commission is M. H. 
Justice. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has adopted res- 
olutions to the effect that the association will neither ap- 
prove nor disapprove the application of the railroads for 
authority to make an increase in freight rates. 


The freight commissioner of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce says that there is no opposition among the mer- 
chants of that city to the proposal of the railroads to in- 
crease freight rates 5 per cent.: except that rates to the west 
by rail and lake, which have been increased within the past 
few years, are deemed high enough, and increases would be 
opposed. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has adopted resolutions regard- 
ing the proposed general advance in freight rates in part as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as the commercial interests of the 
‘country require increased transportation facilities and more ade- 
quate service, which facilities apparently can only be secured 
by an increase in the revenues of the carriers; therefore, the 
Board of Trade of the city of Chicago favors a uniform advance 
of 5 per cent. in all rail rates, thereby furnishing the means to 
provide additional transportation facilities required. 

“Inasmuch, however, as the necessities of the carriers for more 
revenue have been anticipated in the so-called ex-lake rates, 
which have been subject to successive increases averaging about 
40 per cent., without a corresponding increase in the all-rail 
rates, we protest against further advances in such rates, as they 
are at the present time too high.” 


Reports from Boston say that the conferences which have 
been held between Commissioner Prouty, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and representatives of a number of state 
commissions, have resulted in an agreement which will soon 
produce orders, both from the federal and-the state bodies, 
allowing the Boston & Maine to make substantial increases in 
its freight rates. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that the exchange of 
mileage coupons at station ticket offices for passengers board- 
ing sleeping cars is now authorized at Philadelphia, New York, 
Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Phillipsburg, Lancaster and Har- 
risburg. Anyone intending to ride on a train overnight, can 
take his mileage book to the ticket office and exchange the re- 
quired number of miles for an ordinary ticket. 


The directors of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, have sent a memorial to the State Public Service Com- 
mission, for the Second district, asking that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission plan for dividing the country into blocks for 
the purpose of making rates for the transportation of goods by 
express, be not adopted in New York, except with certain modi- 
fications, as set forth by the Association’s Traffic Bureau. 


In the Federal Court at Philadelphia, November 25, indict- 
ments were returned, by the Grand Jury, charging the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad with illegal discrimination in not collecting 
demurrage charges on certain shipments to L. F. Miller & Sons. 
‘The road is also charged with violation of the law in failing to 
collect storage and elevator charges; also for paying false claims 
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for loss of merchandise, the weights of shipment having been 
mis-stated for this purpose. 


The Waycross & Western, a company which is building a 
railroad from Waycross, Ga., southwest to Ray’s Mills, 51 miles, 
has taken measures to develop stock raising on a large and scien- 
tific plan. Alex. K. Sessoms, president of the road, has ordered 
material for fencing 2,000 acres of land for a stock farm. The 
farm will be located at a place called Kings, named after the 
superintendent of the road. Workmen have been busy for sev- 
eral weeks erecting barns and houses at Kings. 


Shipments of iron ore from the seven docks at Duluth, 
Superior, Two Harbors and Ashland, this year, to eastern 
lake ports have amounted to 40,533,413 tons. The total from 
these docks in 1912 was 38,904,361 tons. Following are the 





‘details: 

Docks— 1913. 1912. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern........... 12,331,126 10,495,577 
REPRE RUNITEMMRDD 2. 5c so wwe Sis B'S th%.c we ws 13,060,811 13,535,602 
Ouluth -& Iron“ Ranve. « .. 006502. s 5505 10,075,718 9,370,969 
Northwestern (Ashland) ............. 3,505,838 3,778,614 
Soo (Ashland) SS ee eee ee 832,392 1,018,487 
PHD RESIPEEDTD > 51. wins oes es soe sso 5 se 5s 696,334 305,112 
North Pacific (Superior) (new)........ 31,194 wialiese-are 

MAMI “asa wis obo aaa wind 6 Rin aen ot 40,533,413 38,904,361 


On the occasion of an Agricultural Conference held in Phil- 
adelphia this week, the Pennsylvania Railroad brought to that 
city by special trains 2,000 visitors from the corn-growing sec- 
tions of Ohio; 1,500 junior and 500 senior contestants in a “corn 
raising contest” conducted by the Ohio Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation this year. The visitors will go also to several other east- 
ern cities. In connection with the conference a corn show will 
be held in the Philadelphia Bourse, at which will be awarded 
96 prizes ranging from $100 to $300 each. The corn will be 
judged by representatives of the State Agricultural Colleges of 


' Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, and the 


Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. The prizes have been 
offered by the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia. 





Traffic Club of New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New York on 
November 25, the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, R. H. Wallace, general passenger agent, Erie 
Railroad; vice-presidents, W. J. L. Banham, traffic manager, 
Otis Elevator Company, W. W. Hall, general agent, C. M. & 
St. P., J. T. Rogers, traffic manager, The Edison Companies, 
W. H. Snell, general agent, passenger department, Canadian Pa- 
cific, A. J. Zock, freight agent, Hamburg-American Line; treas- 
urer, Frank C. Earle, 291 Broadway; secretary, C. A. Swope, 
eastern freight agent, Louisville & Nashville, and for the board 
of governors, J. L. Carling, W. J. Love, W. H. DeWitt, Jr. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 155-A, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from August 1, 1912, to November 15, 
1913, says: The total surplus on November 15, 1913, was 46,059 
cars; on November 1, 1913, 38,276 cars, and on November 7, 
1912, 19,897 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there 
is an increase of 7,783 cars, of which 4,360 is in box, 3,800 in 
coal and gondola, and a decrease of 158 in flat and 219 miscel- 
laneous car surplus. The increase in box car surplus is in groups 
2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and East Penn- 
sylvania) ; 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and West Pennsylvania) ; 
4 (the Virginias and Carolinas); 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota); 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas) ; 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada 
and Arizona) and 11 (Canadian lines). The increase in coal 
and gondola car surplus is in groups 2, 3, 4, 6 (as above), 7 
(Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas) ; 8 and 10 (as 
above). The decrease in flat car surplus is in groups 4 (as 
above), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida); 6, 7, 9 (Texas, Louisiana and Mexico) and 10 
(as above). The decrease in miscellaneous car surplus is in 
groups 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 (as above). 

The total shortage on November 15, 1913, was 23,407 cars; on 
November 1, 1913, 40,118 cars, and on November 7, 1912, 71,156 
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cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease 
in the total car shortage of 16,711, of which 13,278 is in box and 
4118 in coal and gondola, and an increase of 145 cars in flat 
and 540 in miscellaneous car shortage. The decrease in box car 


shortage is in groups 1 (New England lines), 2, 3, 4, 6 and 10. 


The decrease in coal and gondola car shortage is 
in all groups, except 5, 8 and 9 (as above). The increase in flat 
car shortage is in groups 2, 4, 5 and 6 (as above). The increase 
in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 2, 5, 8 and 11 (as 
above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912; there is an 
increase in the total car surplus of 26,162 cars, of which 14,957 
is in box, 1,663 in flat, 3,258 in coal and gondola and 6,284 in 
miscellaneous car surplus. There is a decrease in the total car 
shortage of 47,749 cars, of which 36,823 is in box, 3,488 in flat, 
6,334 in coal and gondola and 1,104 in miscellaneous car shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 


(as above). 
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by groups for the last period covered in the report and the dia- 
gram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 1907 
to 1913. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association has filed a protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the proposed 5 per 
cent. advance in rates on coal included in the general rate ad- 
vance asked by the eastern railways. 


The Omaha Grain Exchange has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against the Northern Pacific andi 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, charging excessive and dis- 
criminatory rates on grain from points in Montana to Omaha,. 
South Omaha and Council Bluffs. 


The commission has suspended from November 25 until March 
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Surpluses \ Shortages —~ 
re Coal, Coal, 

Date No. of goldola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—November 15, 1913............ 8 0 58 14 291 363 121 73 15 436 645 
a —_— 9 Os NOMS salve aie eho la oe 31 564 52 2,857 113 3,586 716 700 293 0 1,709 
i 3.— “ a A ee 25 1,180 438 328 832 2,782 1,753 50 1,704 1,162 4,669 
55 4.— “ p eS Ce | a ee 13 3,750 438 1,102 576 5,866 1,138 460 4,454 490 6,542 
5.— a Pe WOES. ba osteo oars 24 40 145 250 468 903 1,705 145 1,414 59 3,323 
o fa * ae eens 29 4,349 142 1,300 2,254 8,045 591 53 64 344 1,052 
sf 7.— si RR |) 2 ee eee ae 3 95 24 359 239 717 133 0 20 0 153 
. 8.— e (AR | Ie eee 18 912 365 1,461 1,793 4,531 992 23 398 58 1,471 
. 9.— ef LORE UO. le FEE Sprain 15 L773 137 509 810 3,229 292 6 42 19 359 
“«  - 10.— ef EGS | Sar eae rea 23 3,671 998 2,340 6,579 13,588 821 94 73 345 1,333 
ss 11.— ee BS WMBle ace ara care sie 6 1,251 417 0 781 2,449 1,378 42 0 701 2,151 
Ne ge SS SOA ee MRE SORT RN CEES 195 17,589 "3,214 10,520 14,736 46,059 9,640 1,676 8,477 3,614 23,407 





*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and 


5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Nebraska, North 


yomin 
ew Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines, 
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25 a Denver & Salt Lake tariff by which it was proposed to in- 
crease rates on soft coal, from Oak Hills and other mines in the 
same district in Colorado to points located on the Rock Island 
lines in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. 


The commission has further suspended from December 5 to 
June 5 a schedule in a Missouri Pacific tariff by which it was 
proposed to increase the refrigeration charge on shipments of 
fruits and vegetables from Denver and other Colorado points 
to Wichita, Hutchinson and other Kansas points. 


The commission has suspended from December 1 to March 31 
a rule in an Illinois Central tariff which proposed to increase 
from 10,000 Ibs. to 15,000 Ibs. the minimum weight upon ship- 
ments of dressed poultry, meats, fish, game and dairy products, 
loaded in refrigerator cars moving from Chicago and other sta- 
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tions on the Illinois Central exclusive of St. Lous, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill, and destined to points in Florida, Georgia 
and other southeastern states. 


The commission has suspended from November 25 until March 
25 the tariff of the Buffalo, Attica & Arcade, which proposed 
to cancel the present charge of $3 per car for switching between 
industries and team tracks on the Buffalo, Attica & Arcade and 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna at Arcade, N. Y., leaving no rate in 
effect. 


The commission has further suspended from December 13 to 
June 13 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe tariff schedules by which 
it was proposed to increase the estimated weights applicable to 
carload shipments of cantaloupes in crates moving from points 
in New Mexico, Colorado and Kansas to New York and other 
markets. 


The commission has suspended from November 29 to March 
29 a St. Louis & San Francisco tariff by which it is proposed 
to withdraw milling in transit privileges on grain and seed at 
certain milling points located on the lines of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco and the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, including 


Joplin, Mo. 


The commission has suspended until March 31 tariffs of the 
Illinois Central, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, and Mobile & Ohio, by which it was proposed to in- 
crease by 1 cent per 100 lbs., the proportional rates on grain, 
originating from beyond, from St. Louis and East St. Louis to 
Cairo, Ill. The present rate is 4 cents per 100 lbs. 


The commission has suspended from November 29 to March 
29 part of a tariff issued by E. H. Hinton, agent, which contains 
rates from 1 to 7 cents per 100 lbs. higher than the present class 
rates and rates on iron and steel articles moving from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to certain stations located on the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The commission has suspended from November 15 until 
March 15 the supplement to the tariff of the Louisville & 
Nashville, which contains schedules by which it is proposed 
to effect increases, ranging in amount from 3 to 7 cents per 
100 lbs. in rates on products of cottonseed oil, C. L., from 
New Orleans, La., and Gulfport, Miss., to the Ohio river and 
certain other points north thereof. 


The commission has suspended from December 2 until April 
1 certain schedules in an Erie & Western Transportation Com- 
pany tariff.in which it was proposed to add to the list of ar- 
ticles the transportation of which is prohibited by this carrier— 
butter, eggs, fresh meats and live or dressed poultry. The com- 
mission has already suspended until February 14 tariffs of other 
carriers which contain a like prohibition, 


The commission has further suspended from November 29 
until May 29 the items in Agent W. H. Hosmer’s tariffs, which 
contain substantial advances in rates on iron and steel articles, 
c. 1, including old and new rails, steel crossties, and other 
articles of that nature, between Chicago, Peoria and other points 
east of the Mississippi river and Des Moines, Ia., Sioux City, 
Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. D., and other points west of the Mississippi. 


The commission has suspended from November 25 until March 
certain schedules in tariffs of the Illinois Central and the 
Louisville & Nashville. Tariffs of the above-named carriers now 
provide for an allowance of %4 cent per bushel for elevation or 
transfer of grain, c. 1., at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., 
when same is destined to certain points south and east thereof, 
including Evansville, Ind. It was proposed by the suspended 
schedules to cancel such allowance on grain destined to Evans- 
ville. 


The commission has suspended from November 25 until 
March 25 the supplement to Agent W. P. Emerson’s tariff, 
which contains a proposed increase of 1% cents per 100 Ibs. 
in rates applicable to the transportation of coffee, C. L., 
from New Orleans and Port Chalmette, La., to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Cairo, St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee, and a 
proposed increase of 2.4 cents per 100 Ibs. on the same traffic 
to Dubuque, Iowa. The present rate to Chicago is 25 cents and 
the proposed rate is 26.5 cents. 

The commission has suspended from November 20 and De- 
cember 5, respectively, until March 20, the schedules in a supple- 
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ment to the tariff of the Northern Pacific and the supplement 
to the tariff of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which pro- 
posed to withdraw the present commodity rates applicable to 
the transportation of cement, c. 1. from Mason City, Ia. and 
other points to certain points in Minnesota and North Dakota 
located on the Northern Pacific, class rates to apply on after the 
effective dates thereof. This would result in material increases: 
for example, the present rate from Mason City, Ia. to Fargo, 
N. D., is 17 cents per 100 lbs., and the proposed class rate is 28 
cents per 100 Ibs. 





Complaint Dismissed. 


East Dubuque Supply Company v. Illinois Central. 
by the commisston: 

The commission finds that a rate of 5 cents per 100 Ibs. on 
beer in carloads from Dubuque, Iowa, to East Dubuque, IIL, is 
not unreasonable. (28 I. C. C., 425.) 


Meridian Board of Trade & Cotton Exchange v. Alabama, 
Great Southern, et al. Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

The commission found that the present adjustment of rates 
from Mobile and Tusculoosa, Ala., to stations on the Tom- 
bigbee Valley and Alabama, Tennessee & Northern railroads, 
was not discriminatory as against the rates from Meridian, Miss. 


(28 I. C. C., 360.) 


Birge-Forbes Company v. 
Opinion by the Commission: 

The complainant contends that the rates charged by the de- 
fendant for transportation of certain shipments of cotton from 
points iri Oklahoma to New Orleans, La., are unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. Reparation is asked. The commission 
found that the evidence was not conclusive. (28 I. C. C., 409.) 


Clinton Sugar Refining Company v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Company. Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

Under the tariffs of the defendant in force between May 3, 
1910, and August 15, 1912, taken in connection with the require- 
ments announced by the commission touching the shipment of 
the products of grain milled in transit, the complainant is not 
entitled to a recovery on account of unused transit. (28 I. C. 


C,, 364.) 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company v, Belt Railway 
Company of Chattanooga, et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Prouty: 

The commission decided that the rule of the carriers, provid- 
ing that where cars are switched to private scales for weighing, 
a charge of fifty cents per car would be made unless weights 
so ascertained were used for the assessment of freight charges, 
was not unreasonable. (28 I. C. C., 350.) 


National Coal Company v. Baltimore & Ohio. 
Commissioner Marble: 

A carrier rated a coal mine and distributed cars to it strictly 
in accordance with established rules, fairly adopted after con- 
sultation with and approval by mine operators. The commis- 
sion found that such carrier cannot be held guilty of undue dis- 
crimination against such mine on a showing that the shipper’s 
commercial misfortunes in the months used, under the rules, to 
determine the rating of the mine, operated to reduce such rating. 
(28 I. C. C., 442.) 


Charles F. Schmidt & Peters, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, et al. Opinion by the Commission: 

The complainant contends that the rate of $2.25 per 100 Ibs., 
any quantity, for the transportation of champagne from New 
-York to California terminals, is unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory to the extent that it exceeds $1.55 per 100 Ibs. in carloads, 
minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., and a less-than-carload rate of $2.00 
per 100 Ibs. Reparation is asked. The commission decided that 
the present rates were not shown to have been unreasonable. 


(28 I. C. C., 376.) 


Minneapolis Cereal Company v. Chicago & North Western, 
et al. Opinion by the Commission: 

The complainant alleges that unreasonable charges were col- 
lected by the defendant for the transportation of carload and 
less-than-carload shipments of the cereal food “Cream of Rye,” 
containing premiums, from Belle Plaine to points in western and 
official classification territories. Reparation and the establish- 
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ment of reasonable rates are asked. The commission decided 
that the charges paid by the complainant under the rules in 
question are not unreasonable or discriminatory. (28 I. C. C,, 


415.) 


H. L. Keats Auto Company v. Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company, et al. 

Menzies-DuBois Auto Company v. Oregon-Washington Rail- 
yoad & Navigation Company, et al. Opinion by the Commis- 
sion: 

The complainants contend that the less-than-carload rates of 
$7.00 per 100 lbs. on shipments of automobiles from New York 
and Syracuse, N. Y., to Portland, Ore., are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed $4.50 per 100 lbs. The commission found 
that the evidence was not conclusive. (28 I. C. C., 412.) 





Rate of Twenty-Three Cents on Coffee Reasonable. 
Traffic Association of St. Louis Coffee Importers v. Illinois 
Central, et al Opinion by the commission: 
The complainants allege that the rate of 23 cents per 100 Ibs. 
for the transportation of coffee in carloads from New Orleans, 
La., to St. Louis, Mo., is unreasonable and discriminatory to 


St. Louis as compared with the rates on coffee from New Or- . 


leans, to Indianapolis, Ind., or the rates on sugar from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. The commission finds, however, that the 
present rates are reasonable, and therefore dismisses the com- 
plaint. (28 I. C. C.,, 484.) 





The Free Return of Exhibits. 

The Dairymen’s Supply Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant claims that it is discriminated against because 
the defendants refuse to return free certain exhibits at a dairy 
show while making it a practice to return free exhibits at state 
and county fairs. The complaint is dismissed on the ground 
that a dairy show is an industrial exposition run for the pur- 
pose of advertising, while state fairs, etc, are for educational 


purposes. (28 I. C. C., 406.) 





Detroit Switching Charges. 

Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

The commission finds that the Michigan Central and Pere 
Marquette have failed to show proper justification for increases 
in charges for switching at Detroit, Mich., and finds that their 
present charges are just and reasonable. The Detroit Terminal 
Railroad also has not justified its proposed increases, but it is 
allowed to recast and somewhat increase its present switching 
charges. Hereafter it may charge not to exceed $4.50 per car 
for a switching movement between any two points on its line. 


(28 I. C. C., 494.) 


Complaint Dismissed. 


Milwaukee Maltsters’ Traffic Association v. 
Western et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the defendants’ refusal to allow 
one-fourth cent for the elevation and transfer at Milwaukee, Wis., 
of barley converted into malt at that place while paying this 
allowance for the elevation and transfer of barley and other 
grain which has been clipped, cleaned, blown or mixed, does not 
result in unjust discrimination. The maltsters do not perform a 
transportation service, for in the case of barley converted into 
malt there is no real elevation. Whereas grain is delivered into 
the elevator, not grain but a manufactured and more valuable 
product of grain is unloaded out of it. Moreover, as it is, the 
maltsters are malting barley in transit and are thus paying for 
but a single service of transportation as though there were no 
stop for manufacturing purposes at Milwaukee. (28 I. C. C,, 


489.) 


Grand Trunk 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





In a report on an accident to a passenger train at Chelsea, 
Okla, on October 20, the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
recommends that the St. Louis & San Francisco spend $3,000 a 
mile in improving its lines in the state. The commission is now 
making a general physical investigation of the road. 

It is expected that the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners’ committee conference on express matters, to be held 
at Chicago December 11, will be attended by one member from 
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each state commission. The question of a uniform method of 
stating intrastate express rates should be determined promptly. 
The express companies have been asked to be represented and 
have signified their intention of doing so. 


E. C. Hurd, chief engineer of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, in charge of valuation, has resigned and will 
engage in private practice in Lincoln and Chicago. C. H. 
Gerber, principal assistant engineer, will assume Mr. Hurd’s 
duties. Mr. Hurd has had charge of this work since June, 
1909. It included valuation not only of the property of rail- 
roads, but also that of express companies, and telegraph and 
telephone lines. The work is now practically completed. He 
has been engaged in general engineering work for about 
20 years. 





COURT NEWS. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained the 
district court of the western district of New York in a deci- 
sion imposing a fine of $2,000 on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western for violation of the commodities clause of the 
Interstate commerce law. The railroad transported hay from 
Black Rock, N. Y., to Scranton, Pa., to be sold to or used in its 
own coal mine stables. 


A hearing was begun before the United States District 
Court at Baton Rouge, La., on November 27 on a suit filed 
by the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railways to test the authority of the Louisiana railroad com- 
mission to prescribe flagging rules. The witnesses included 
F, C. Rice, chairman of the transportation committee of the 
American Railway Association, and W. L. Park, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has handed down 
a decision which sustains as valid the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prescrib‘ng a system of accounts for 
the Kansas City Southern. The decision upholds that clause 
of the interstate commerce law which authorizes the com- 
mission to prescribe a system of accounts. The railroad 
company entered suit, challenging the authority of the com- 
mission to require depreciation to be charged according to 
an arbitrary rule. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, at St. Louis, 
November 28, decided in favor of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in the suit of that road, in the district court at Kansas 
City, claiming that the federal law, requiring the use of air 
brakes on freight trains, does not apply to switching oper- 
ations. The court’s opinion said the evident intention of Con- 
gress in passing the act was to exempt purely switching oper- 
ations because it would take more than twice as much time to 
switch cars if they must have the air coupled each time. Judge 
Hook, dissenting, declared that since the same dangers existed 
on switching trains as on regular trains there should be no ex- 
emption in this case. He further referred to the fact that the 
law does not exempt switching operations. 


In the United States District Court at Macon, Ga., November 
24, the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, indicted on thir- 
teen counts for violation of the act to regulate commerce, en- 
tered pleas of guilty to two of the counts and was fined $1,000 
on each by Judge W. B. Shepherd, after which District-Attorney 
Akerman nol prossed the remaining eleven counts. The indict- 
ment was based on the allegation that the Seaboard had accepted 
concessions from the Southern Railway on shipments of bitu- 
minous coal from Briceville and Oliver Springs, Tenn., to Wil- 
liams, Ga. Between those points a joint rate of $2.45 a ton 
prevailed, the Southern Railway bringing the coal from ‘l'en- 
nessee to Helena, Ga., where it was turned over to the Seaboard, 
to be transported to Williams. It was alleged that the Seaboard 
paid the Southern Railway its pro rata share of the rate, or $1.36 
a ton, but did not take the coal on to Williams. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
there was no discrimination against refineries at Yonkers in 
the allowance by the trunk line railroads of lighterage to 
the Arbuckle Sugar Refineries in New York Harbor. The 
litigation was begun by the Federal Refinery, at Yonkers, to 
get the same allowance for lightering its sugar as was al- 
lowed to the Arbuckle Refineries, which are within the New 
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York lighterage district. In order to entitle its shipments 
to the rebate, it was asserted, the Federal Refinery brought 
its lighters within the New York area, tied up at a dock, and 
then continued the journey to the freight station. The de- 
fendant railroads claimed that the lighterage allowance de- 
manded by the Federal Company and granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was in itself excessive. The 
decision sets aside the order of the commission which 
brought Yonkers within the lighterage district of New York. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld a decree 
of the Circuit Court for the eastern district of Kentucky which 
had denied a petition of the Louisville & Nashville to have an 
order made by the Kentucky Railroad Commission set aside. 
The railroad had attacked the validity of the law under 
which the commission had acted. The order to which the 
railroad objected had restored certain rules formerly 
in effect as to special shipments by distillers. Prior to the 
order the L. & N. had departed from these rates and put 
into effect an increase. In restoring the original rates the 
state commission provided that they should be enjoyed not 
only by the distillers and other special shippers who had en- 
joyed the benefit of them, but that they should be made 
available to the public generally. Justice Hughes delivered 
the opinion. The fixing of rates is declared to be a legisla- 
tive and not a judicial function and as to the validity of the 
state law, he reiterated the policy of the Supreme Court not 
to pass on the validity of a state law until after it had been 
tested in the highest court of the state. 





Tap Line Order Overruled. 


The United States Commerce Court on November 26 de- 
cided against the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so called tap-line cases, holding that the distinctions made 
by the commission between transportation of property be- 
longing to the tap line’s own mills and that belonging to 
other mills, and the commission’s prescribing distances to 
which the tap line special privileges should be limited are ar- 
- bitrary, and beyond the power of the commission. The cases 
are those of the Louisiana & Pacific, the Woodworth & 
Louisiana Central, the Mansfield Railway & Transportation 
and the Victoria, Fisher & Western. A similar opinion was 
handed down in the case of the Butler County Railroad. All 
of the decisions were by Judge Mack. 

It is held that the commission was without power to forbid 
an allowance to be made by trunk lines to the petitioning 
proprietary industries for switching, and it was also without 
power to prohibit the making of joint rates by the trunk lines 
and the -petitioning tap lines and the payment by the former 
to the latter of some division thereof for its services. The 
commission, however, has power to regulate the amount of 
allowances where unjust discrimination or illegal favoritism 
may be found. 

The complaint filed with the commission to secure an or- 
der compelling the re-establishment of through routes and 
joint rates, which was dismissed by the commission, is not 
considered by the court, it being held that a negative order 
like this does not come within the jurisdiction of the court. 





Mileage Tickets in Georgia. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia has sustained the railroad 
commission of that state in its order, requiring railroads to 
accept mileage coupons on trains, thereby denying the claim of 
the railroads to the right to enforce a rule requiring the 
coupons to be delivered at the station ticket office at the begin- 
ning of each journey, and exchanged for a trip ticket. The case 
will probably be carried up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Justice Beck dissented. The original order passed by 
the railroad commission was signed by only three of the five 
commissioners, two voting against it. 

It will be recalled that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently decided that, as regards interstate journeys, the rule 
requiring coupons to be exchanged at the station office, was not 
unreasonable. 

It is said that the railroads of Georgia will now refuse to 
sell interchangeable mileage books, and traveling men will be 
obliged to buy separate books on each road. The railroads 
took action like this in South Carolina when a similar order was 
put in force in that state. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Oscar Lawler has been elected auditor of the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los Angelcs, 
Cal., succeeding H. I. Bettis, deceased. 


The election of Fairfax Harrison, president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, as president of the Southern Rail- 
way, succeeding W. W. Finley, deceased, is commented on 
elsewhere in this issue. 


John C. Bills has been appointed assistant general solicitor 
of the Pere Marquette, with office at Detroit, Mich., and 
Parker, Shields & Brown succeed the firm of Bills, Parker, 
Shields & Brown as general attorneys, with offices at Detroit. 


F. C. Uhlman, assistant general auditor of the Western 
Maryland, has been appointed general auditor, succeeding Rob- 
ert Casson, who will take up important work in connection with 
the valuation of all properties of the Western Maryland made 
necessary by the bill recently passed by congress. 


Operating Officers. 


J. S. Denham, car accountant of the Georgia & Florida at 
Augusta, Ga., having resigned, T. D. Simmons has been ap- 
pointed acting car accountant, with office at Augusta. 


Webb C. Ball has been appointed general time inspector 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Central 
New England, with headquarters at New Haven, Conn. 


T. S. Mahoney, trainmaster of the Texas & Pacific at New 
Orleans, La., has been appointed superintendent of terminals 
at New Orleans, La., succeeding P. L. Wing, transferred. 


William H. Corbett has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Minnesota division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, succeeding A. W. Shepherd, assigned to other duties. 


Charles W. Brown, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Lehigh & New England at South Bethlehem, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, with office at South Bethlehem. 


B. C. Byers, superintendent of the Peoria & Eastern divi- 
sion of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been transferred to the superintend- 
ency of the Cairo division, with headquarters at Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., succeeding P. J. Maloney, resigned. 


Joseph H. Gumbes, assistant superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Youngwood, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Renova division, with head- 
quarters at Renova, succeeding W. G. Coughlin, promoted, and 
John M. James, superintendent of motive power of the Western 
Pennsylvania division at Pittsburgh succeeds Mr. Gumbes. 


James S. Moore, whose appointment as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Virginian Railway, with headquarters at Victoria, Va., 
has been announced in these columns, was born on October 15, 
1868, in Edgecombe county, N. C. He was educated in the 
common schools of North Carolina, and in the summer of 1886 
began railway work as a telegraph operator on the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Four years later he entered the service of the 
Richmond & Danville as an operator, and a few months later 
was promoted to train despatcher. In 1892, he was appointed 
despatcher on the Georgia, Southern & Florida,-at Macon Ga., 
and in 1900, went to the Seaboard Air Line as train despatcher, 
at Richmond, Va., remaining in that position until the summer 
of 1906. The following year he was appointed train despatcher 
on the Virginian Railway, and in 1908, was promoted to chief 
despatcher, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant superintendent of the same road, as 
above noted. 

Traffic Officers. 


D. U. Wilder has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

H. T. Mason has been appointed mail traffic manager of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, with office at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding Guy Adams, resigned. 
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R. G. Hanson, Jr., agent in the land and industrial depart- 
ment of the Southern Railway at Bristol, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent .of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Rk. C. Weller has been appointed industrial agent of the 
lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
O., in place of H. J. Perkins, who has been appointed indus- 
trial agent of the Michigan Central at Detroit. Mr. Perkins 
succeeds W. S. Crowl, appointed general agent at Detroit. 


Charles D. Fisher, city passenger and ticket agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. F. R. Thomas succeeds Mr. Fisher. 
J. E. Boggs has been appointed city passenger and ticket 
agent at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding M. F. Montgomery, re- 
signed, to engage in other business. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Charles Bowersox, general foreman of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central at Bucyrus, O., has been appointed master mechanic 
at that point. 


William J. Calvin has been appointed roadmaster of the 
Northern Pacific at Sedro-Wooley, Wash., in place of Wil- 
liam H. Gale, resigned. 


W. C. Hattan has been appointed division engineer of the 
Elkhorn extension of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Dante, Va. 


J. V. B. Duer, foreman of motormen of the Manhattan divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., 
succeeding B. F. Wood, resigned. 


Robert F. Byers, formerly shop foreman of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, at Aguascalientes, Mex., has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Central Dominicano Railway, with head- 
quarters at Porto Plata, Dominican Republic. 


C. F. Stoltz has been appointed signal engineer of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Peoria & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding L. S. Rose, 
assigned to other duties in connection with valuation work. 


F. W. Gilcreast, chief engineer of the Lehigh & New England, 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa., has been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way, with office at South Bethlehem, Pa. succeeding 
Charles W. Brown, promoted, and his former position has been 
abolished. 


W. G. Coughlin, superintendent of the Renovo division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Renovo, Pa., has been appointed engi- 
neer of maintenance of way with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
succeeding L. R. Zollinger, deceased. J. M. Henry, master me- 
chanic of the West Philadelphia shops, has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power at Pittsburgh, succeeding J. M. 
James, promoted. 


G. C. Cleaver, division engineer of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, at Du Bois, Pa., has been promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 
E. W. Hammond, division engineer at Rochester, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer in charge of Divisions 3, 4 and 5, 
with headquarters at Du Bois, and J. P. Reynolds has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of Divisions 1, 2 and Erie division, 
with headquarters at Rochester. 





OBITUARY. 





‘ames Hagerman, formerly general counsel of the Missouri, 
\ansas & Texas, died in St. Louis, Mo., November 14, aged 
65 years. Mr. Hagerman had been connected with the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas since 1888, when he was made general 
counsel for the receivers of that company. When the com- 
pany was reorganized in 1891 he was appointed general solic- 
itor of the reorganized system, and in 1904 he was made gen- 
erel counsel, which position he resigned in June, 1912, owing 
to ill health, when he was made consulting counsel. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THe KANAWHA & MICHIGAN has ordered seven consolidation 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe Brooktyn Rapip Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has ordered two 55-ton electric locomotives for switching and 
light freight service from the General Electric Company. 


Tue WeEsTERN MaryLanp has ordered 20 consolidation loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company and 5 or 6 
switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis has ordered 500 box cars from 
Haskell & Barker. 


THE CuHiIcaAGo GREAT WESTERN has ordered 6 coaches from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue STANDARD O1L ComMPANy is said to be inquiring for 6 or 
7 special coke cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


THE ARMouR Car LINES are said to be building from 400 
to 500 refrigerator cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULT STE. Marie has ordered 
6 coaches, 2 parlor cars and 2 buffet observation cars from the 
Barney & Smith Car Company. : 


Tue LenicgH VALLEY has ordered 1,000 50-ton, all steel coal 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, and 40 steel under- 
frame caboose cars from the company shops. The company is 
also having 500 coal cars rebuilt by the Middletown Car Com- 
pany at Middletown, Pa., and 500 box cars by the American Car 
& Foundry Company at Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Tue LouisviLte & NASHVILLE has bought 800 steel underframes 
from the Mt. Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company, and 300 
steel underframes from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue East Broap Top Rairroap & CoaL Company has ordered 
30 narrow-gage, steep hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. These cars will be similar to those described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 27, 1913, page 1606; except that 
they will have an additional length of 2% ft. and 3,600 lbs. in- 
creased capacity. They will be equipped with Vulcan trucks and 
cast steel truck bolsters. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue ILttrinois CENTRAL has ordered 264 tons of steel for a 
bascule bridge at Galena, Ill., from the American Bridge Com- 
pany. 

Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS has ordered 300 tons of 


steel from the Morava Construction Company for its shops at 
Danville, Ill. 





SIGNALING. 





The Philadelphia & Reading has awarded to the Federal 
Signal Company a contract for an electric interlocking plant 
at Newtown Junction, near Philadelphia. The machine will 
have 40 levers. 


The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific has contracted with the Fed- 
eral Signal Company for a 36-lever mechanical interlocking 
plant at the connection of its line with the Northern Pacific, at 
West Duluth, Minn. The home signals will be type “4” top post, 
and distant signals will be type “4A” bottom post, motor signals. 
The Federal Signal Company has been awarded the contract 
for material for a 36-lever mechanical interlocking plant to be 
installed by the Louisville & Nashville, at the crossing of the 
Alton and Southern, near East St. Louis, Ill. The home and 
distant signals will be motor-operated type “4A” bottom post 
mechanism. 














Supply Trade News. 


The Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa., has dis- 
continued its New Orleans, La., branch office and. estab- 
lished in its stead an office in the Hurt building at Atlanta, Ga. 


The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Limited, has moved 
its Toronto branch to No. 19 Front street, East. The new store 
and warehouse has a floor area of approximately 35,000 sq. ft. 
and is situated in the heart of the wholesale district. 





The Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J., has 
nearly completed its new Orange plant. It is expected that all 
the new machinery will be received and arranged by the latter 
part of December, and that an addition of nearly 2,000 new 
employees will be required to operate it. 


The Westinghouse, Church & Kerr Company, of New York, 
has entered suit in the United States Court at Boston, against 
the Grand Trunk Railway, alleging breach of contract in 
connection with the preparations for the construction of a 
new station at Toronto. The complaint sets forth that plain- 
tiffs have been damaged $1,000,000 through the railroad com- 
pany’s breach of contract. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 
ceived among recent orders the following: 55 electro-pneumatic 
air brake equipments and 101 emergency straight air brake equip- 
ments with CP-27 compressors, ordered by the Boston Elevated 
Boston, Mass.; eight GE-66, 125 h. p. two-motor, car equip- 
ments, ordered by the Northwestern Pacific; and one 40-ton 
electric switching locomotive of standard construction provided 
with Sprague-General Electric type M control, geared for slow 
speed and equipped with four GE-207, 165 a. c., commutating 
pole motors for operation at 600 v., ordered by the Albany South- 
ern. An order from the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company is 
mentioned under Equipment and Supplies. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





E.Lectric WELDERS AND GriNnpEerS.—The Indianapolis Switch & 
Frog Company, Springfield; Ohio, has issued a leaflet de- 
scribing the Indianapolis portable electric welders and grinders. 


Bett Suirters.—The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a booklet entitled, “Safety Com- 
mercialized,” which is devoted to the LeBlond patent belt 
shifter. 


DrinkinGc Cups.—The Sanitary Fountain & Vending Machine 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a six page leaflet de- 
scribing its collapsible board drinking cups and line of coin 
operated drinking cup machines. 


Stee, Axtes.—The Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a booklet containing standard dimensions of forged steel 
axles and the standard specifications relating thereto of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association and those of the company it- 
self. 


Horistinc Macuinery.—The Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued Catalogue E of its “Brown- 
hoist” buckets and tubs, describing and illustrating grab buckets, 
slag buckets, contractors’ grab buckets, shovel buckets and vari- 
ous kinds of tubs. 


PorTABLE ACETYLENE Licuts.—The Alexander-Milburn Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has published a 48 page catalog, de- 
scribing and illustrating the Milburn portable acetylene lights. 
The book shows the use for which each light is intended. List 
prices also are included. 


Fur, Om Systems.—The Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has issued a catalog, in which it 
aims to show that by means of its process for burning fuel oil 
under low pressure, as great efficiency can be obtained as with 
the use of gas, but at a much lower cost. 


Toot Steets—E. S. Jackman & Co., Chicago, have pub- 
lished an 80-page booklet devoted to Blue Chip high-speed steel 
and other tool steels made by the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, 
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McKeesport, Pa., for which they act as agents. The book shows 
the use for which each grade of steel is intended and contains 
list prices. 


LovuisviLLe & NaAsHviLLe.—The passenger department of this 
company has published a_ small, illustrated booklet, entitled, 
Other Things We Do, which is devoted largely to a brief ac- 
count of how this railroad builds its own motive power and 
rolling stock. The illustrations show the various stages of the 
construction of a locomotive. 


Car Licutinc Fixtures.—The Dayton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, in its catalog No. 166, entitled Dayton Car 
Lighting Fixtures, aims to give one a very complete idea of its 
line of chandeliers, brackets, etc., for electric, gas and oil sys- 
tems of lighting. The catalog, which contains over 150 pages, 
is bound in cloth, and very fully illustrated. 


THREE-PHASE INDUCTION Motor PANELS.—The General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has just issued bulletin No. 
A4178, describing its three-phase induction motor panels in- 
tended for induction motors of voltages of from 110 to 2,200, 
and for operation on 25 to 60 cycle circuits. The panels described 
are single panels only, and not intended to be assembled as parts 
of a switchboard. 


WATERPROOFING Paste.—The Trus-Con Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich., have issued a pamphlet giving the results of tests of 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste Concentrated, made at the Royal 
Testing Laboratories at Berlin, Germany. The results of these 
severe tests showed that the specimens remained impermeable 
and the undersides remained dry. The original report of the 
laboratory is reproduced in full in this bulletin. 


Concrete HiGHWAY AND STREET PAVEMENTS.—The Universal 
Portland Cement Company, Chicago, has issued three pamphlets 
containing specifications for the construction of one-course con- 
crete highways, one-course concrete street pavements and two- 
course concrete street pavements. These specifications are the 
result of several years of careful investigation and study of the 
best type of construction, and embody important points which 
experience has shown essential to obtaining first class concrete 
pavements. 


Automatic SicNaLs.—The Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa., has devoted bulletin No. 67 to a discussion of 
its style T-2 automatic block signal. The booklet, which is well 
illustrated and attractive in appearance, explains the mechanism 
of the signal, which is of the universal type, in which each 
semaphore arm is operated by an independent mechanism for all 
aspects and positions, and is so designed that with slight changes, 
either direct or alternating current can be used. The illustra- 
tions are meant to give one an idea of the several parts of the 
signal and to explain the proper wiring of its circuits. 


Titantum ALLoy IN Open HeartH Rais.—The Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has issued 
bulletin No. 3 of its series of rail reports. This bulletin is pre- 
pared in the same excellent manner that characterizes bulletins 
Nos. 1 and 2, reviewed in the Railway Age Gazette of August 1, 
page 210, and October 10, page 678. This latest bulletin gives 
detailed results of a series of seven sets of standard and Titan- 
ium treated open hearth rails from which it is observed that the 
average results of the tensile tests show a much better ductility 
for the rails treated with Titanium alloy, especially in the heads, 
and also a slightly increased strength. The impact tests show 
an average increase of shock resistance of the Titanium treated 
steel of about 50 per cent. over that of the untreated, while en- 
durance tests indicate that the treated rails are less easily frac- 
tured by fatigue or by constantly repeated stresses. Likewise, 
chemical analyses confirm the claims for Titanium by revealing 
a greater uniformity in the metal in the treated than in the un- 
treated rails. Several sulphur prints and etched sections, as 
well as photomicrographs are given, furnishing an instructive 
comparison from which a reader may draw his own conclusions. 





Raitways oF SALvApor.—The Republic of Salvador, with an 
area of approximately that of the state of New Jersey and with a 
population estimated at 1,700,000, has 138 miles of railway in 
operation, all narrow gage and single track. 
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Railway Construction, 


Barcctay & Riverton.—Incorporated in Illinois with $10,000 
capital, to build from the mine of the Barclay Coal Company, 
east of Springfield, Ill., to a point about one mile east of River- 
ton, connecting there with the line of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem. The incorporators include J. W. Black, G. F. Stericker, 
P. G. Matheny, J. W. Moore and C. A. Lambert, all of Spring- 
field. ; 


CANADIAN Roaps.—The Saskatchewan government is being 
asked to incorporate a company with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
build a railway in the provinces of Saskatchewan, Canada. The 
plans call for building from Regina, Sask., southeasterly to the 
east boundary of the province, between townships 4, 5 and 6; 
from Regina northwesterly to townships 27, 28 or 29, ranges 4, 5 
or 6, west third meridian, and thence northerly to Saskatoon; 
from Regina northerly to Prince Albert, and from Saskatoon 
northeasterly to the east boundary of the province between town- 
ships 52, 53 and 54. J. D. McArthur, railway contractor, Win- 
nipeg, Man., is chiefly interested in the project. 





Cepar Rapips & Iowa City.—An officer writes that the com- 
pany is building with its own forces, an extension from Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, to Lisbon, two miles. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—See Southern Pacific. 


CuHerry River & SoUTHERN.—Incorporated in West Virginia 
to build trom the junction of the Cranberry and Gauley rivers 
to Ronceverte, Greenbrier county, W. Va., through a lumber 
region. S. W. Richey, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. L. Kirtley, G. Mc- 
Clintic and W. G. Mathews, Charleston, W. Va., and A. Brin- 
gardner, Columbus, Ohio, are incorporators. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKEE & St. Paut.—An officer writes that 
work is now under way by Guthrie, McDougall & Company, 
Portland, Oregon, and the Keasal Construction Company, build- 
ing the Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor from Maytown, Wash., 
to Firdale, 54 miles, and from Willapa to Raymond, three miles. 
{November 14, p. 940.) 


Cotusa & Hamitton.—See Southern Pacific. 


Grand Trunk Paciric.—An officer writes that work is now 
under way on the western section as follows: In British 
Columbia; from Rose Lake to Hutton, 217 miles, contract let 
to Foley, Welch & Stewart, Winnipeg, Man. In Saskatchewan; 
Prince Albert branch, 36 miles, and Moose Jaw Northwest 
branch, 19 miles, contract let to the J. D. MacArthur Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man.; Weyburn branch, 15 miles, contract let to John 
3radley, Craven, Sask. In Manitoba, Brandon branch, 26 miles, 
contract let to Rigby, Hyland & Plummer. (October 17, p. 715.) 


Grants Pass-Crescent City.—This company was organized 
in Oregon early this year, with $5,000,000 capital to build from 
Grants Pass on the Southern Pacific southwest to Crescent City, 
Cal., about 100 miles. We are told that the city of Grants Pass 
has been at work building the first section and has seven miles 
graded and ready for track laying. Financial arrangements have 
not yet been made to build the line through to the Pacific coast. 
L. C. Gilkey, Grants Pass, may be addressed. (April 11, p. 863.) 


Houston & Brazos VaALLey.—An officer writes that work has 
been finished on the Mound Railway, from Freeport, Tex., to 
Bryan Heights, 3.4 miles. This spur line was built to reach 
the sulphur mines at Bryan Heights, and is now in operation. 





Metotius, Prinevitte & EAsTERN.—This company will ask for 
incorporation to build from Metolius, Ore., southeast to Prine- 
ville, 30 miles. Most of the right of way and terminal grounds 
have been secured. H. P. Scheel, treasurer of the Hercules 
Sandstone Company, operating Tenino quarries, is back of the 
project. 

Missourr, Kansas & TrexAs.—The report of this company for 
the year ended June 30, 1913, shows that during the year the 
extension of the Wichita Falls Lines from Woodward, Okla., 
northwest to Forgan, 83.67 miles, was completed, and that the 
double track work between Waco, Tex., and Hewitt, 7.6 miles, 
has been completed. 


Moyave & BAKersSFIELD.—See Southern Pacific. 
Mounn Raitway.—See Houston & Brazos Valley. 
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NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—An officer writes that 
the company plans to lay second track from Bridgeport, Ala., to 
Bolivar, 5.4 miles. 


NortH Raitway.—We are told that this company is now 
making surveys to build from Montreal, Que., to a connection 
with the National Transcontinental at Bell river, about 370 miles. 
T. L. Van Norden, assistant secretary, 95 McGill street, Mont- 
real. (January 24, p. 191.) 


NortH YAKIMA & VALLEY.—An officer writes that work on 
the Cowiche branch which was started last year, is now being 
carried out by the Valley Construction Company, North Yakima, 
Wash., on the section from Spitzenburg to the mouth of Cowiche 
canyon, 2.8 miles, and an extension of this branch is projected 
to Tieton City, 6.6 miles. In addition the Simcoe branch is pro- 
jected from Farron to White Swan, 11 miles. 


PittspurGc, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that 
work is now under way on an extension from Kittanning, Pa., 
southwest to Freeport, 17 miles. 


Pucet Sounp & Wittapa Harpor.—See Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 


Quanau, Acme & Paciric—An officer writes that surveys 
are being made on a section of 50 miles for the extension from 
Roaring Springs, Tex., southwest in the direction of El Paso. 
(June 6, p. 1245.) 


SEATTLE, Port ANGELES & LAKE Crescent.—An officer writes 
that grading work has been finished from Port Angeles, east on 
10 miles, and from Port Angeles west on 15 miles. The line is 
being built from Oak Bay on Puget sound, in the state of Wash- 
ington, west into the heavy timber district of the Olympic moun- 
tains, about 76 miles, and about 35 miles of the right of way 
has been secured. A 40-mile extension west has been projected. 
The Erickson Construction Company has the general contract. 
The company expects to develop a traffic in timber and agri- 
cultural products, and that the section west of Port Angeles will 
be ready for operation by the fall of 1914. C. J. Erickson, presi- 
dent, Seattle, and C. P. Donovan, chief engineer, Port Angeles. 
(September 19, p. 542.) 


SEABOARD Arr Linre.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1913, shows that an extension from Mulberry, 
Fla., to Bartow, with a branch to the Royster mine, was com- 
pleted and is now in operation. In addition 44.05 miles of new 
sidings and extensions were constructed. The new yards and 
mechanical facilities at Norlina, N. C., and at Cayce, S. C., have 
been completed and put in operation, and yard extensions are 
now in progress at Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. C., and Hamlet. 
Work is now under way on double track and revisions of grades 
from Hamlet, N. C., north on about 9.5 miles. 

An officer writes that a contract has been given to Kiblin, 
Boswell & Company, Dunnellon, Fla., to build an extension from 
Bartow, Fla., to Pembroke, 8.5 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—An officer writes that a contract has been 
given to J. Maney, Colusa, Cal., to build an extension of the 
Colusa & Hamilton, from Princeton, Cal., to Hamilton, 23.44 
miles. A contract has been given to the Utah Construction 
Company, Ogden, Utah, and San Francisco, Cal., to build an 
extension of the Central Pacific from a point near Susanville, 
Cal., to Walker’s Mill, 26.82 miles, and the Central Pacific will 
build 9.12 miles of second track from a point near Magra, Cal., 
to a point near Colfax. Contracts have been given to the Twohy 
Brothers Company, Portland, Oregon, and to McArthur Perks 
Company, Ltd., San Francisco, Cal., to build an extension of the 
Willamette-Pacific from Noti Creek, Oregon, to Marchfield, 
102.32 miles, and surveys have been made to build the Mojave & 
Bakersfield from Mojave, Cal., northwest to Bakersfield, 85 miles. 


TonopaAn & TIDEWATER.—This company has applied for per- 
mission to issue $294,000 of bonds for the purpose of construct- 
ing a 17-mile narrow gage line from the Ryan branch to borax 
mines, owned by the Pacific Coast Borax Company in Inyo 
county, Cal. 


Utran Rattway—An officer writes that work is now under 
way by the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, building 
from Black Hawk, Utah, north to Castle Gate, 22 miles, also 
from Provo south to Thistle, 20.2 miles. In addition surveys 
are being made from Thistle southeast to Castle Gate, 54 miles, 
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to connect the two sections now under construction. 
Ashton, chief engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


William 


Watauca Raitway.—See Watauga & Yadkin River. 


Watauca & Yapkin River.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany is a consolidation of the Watauga Railway and the Yadkin 
River Railroad, and now operates 22 miles of road from North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., where a connection is made with the South- 
ern Railway, west via Grandin. In addition eight miles have 
been graded from Elkville Junction west to Darby, and a line 
located from Darby west to Boone, 26 miles. Surveys are now 
being made from Grandin southwest to Lenoir, 16 miles, and 
from Boone to Butler, 21.3 miles. H.C. Landon, general man- 
ager, North Wilkesboro. (July 4, p. 37.) 


WarTERLOO, Cepar Farts & NorTHERN (Electric) —An officer 
writes that this company finished work during 1913, between 
La Porte City, lowa, and Urbana, on 19.9 miles; also between 
Cedar Falls and Waverly, on 0.15 miles. Contracts have been 
given to R. A. Elzy, Marshalltown, Iowa, for the grading work and 
to the Gould Construction Company, Davenport, for the bridge 
work on an extension from Urbana to Center Point, 5.81 miles. 
In addition surveys are being made for an extension from Center 
Point to Cedar Rapids, 17 miles. The company also laid during 
1913, 0.63 miles of second track between Cedar Falls and 
Waverly. (October 3, p. 638.) 


WILLAMETTE-PaciFric.—See Southern Pacific. 


YADKIN River.—See Watauga & Yadkin River. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Cuicaco, Itt.—The Erie has begun work on a new freight 
house and dock at Webster avenue and the north branch of the 
Chicago river. Similar structures will also be erected at Erie 
and Kingsbury streets. 


_ Parsons. Kan.—The report of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
for the year ended June 30, 1913, shows that work is now under 
way putting up a new passenger station and office building at 
Parsons, Kan., and a new passenger station at Houston, Tex. 
During the year stations were completed at Evansville, Mo., 
Sherman City, Kan., Humbolt, Crowder, Okla., Canadian, Cleve- 
land, Nelagony, Winnsboro, Tex., Newsome, Temple and at 
Taylor, and extensive changes are being made to the freight 
station at St. Louis, Mo. Steel bridge work has been installed 
at several places on the Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio 
divisions and on the Texas Central Railroad, replacing pile 
trestles and steel work of lighter construction; a number of 
other bridges, including the Missouri river bridge at Boonville, 
Mo., were strengthened to permit the use of heavier rolling 
stock. Work is now under way strengthening the bridges be- 
tween Denison, Tex., and Houston. The Union Terminal Com- 
pany, of Dallas, which was organized last year, has made good 
progress in securing land and franchises for a passenger ter- 
minal, and plans are now being made for the building and track 
layout. Work on the Kansas City union station has been delayed 
by strikes and other causes, but it should be ready for service 
during the coming year. 


Witmincton, N. C.—The report of the Seaboard Air Line for 
the year ended June 30, 1913, shows that additional terminal 
facilities at Wilmington, N. C., at Savannah, Ga., and at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., have been completed. A union passenger station 
has been finished at Vidalia, Ga., and a union passenger station 
has been provided at Maxton, N. C. Passenger stations were 
built at Winsor, Ga., and Sarasota, Fla., and extensive additions 
and improvements were made to the passenger station at Hen- 
derson, S. C. Combination passenger and freight stations were 
built during the year at Great Falls, S. C., Statham, Ga., and 
Cussetta, Ga. A brick freight house was built at Monroe, N. C., 
and work is now under way on one at Charlotte, N. C. At 
Hutchinson Island, Savannah, Ga., extensive improvements have 
been made to the terminals, 205,000 sq. ft. of additional cotton 
sheds were provided, together with the necessary fire walls, two 
new ship berths with necessary sheds, were also provided on pier 
two, and three new brick cotton warehouses of 5,000 bales 
capacity each, were completed. 
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Railway Financial News. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—The stockholders having approved 
the issue of $25,000,000 new first consolidated mortgage bonds, 
Potter, Choate & Prentice, New York, have bought from the 
company and will offer for sale $2,500,000 of these bonds, 
dated December 1, 1913-1943, at a price to yield 5.10 per cent 
on the investment. 

BurraLo & SusQUEHANNA.—Holders of about 95 per cent. of the 
4 per cent. bonds of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad have 
assented to the reorganization plan, and the foreclosure sale 
was set for December 4. The plan of reorganization provides 
for an assessment of 10 per cent. on the preferred stock, in 
exchange for which the preferred stockholder will receive 10 
per cent. in new 4 per cent. bonds, 20 per cent. in new 4 per 
cent. preferred stock, cumulative after 1914, and 30 per cent. 
in new common. 

The company is completing traffic arrangements with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


MippLetown & Untonvitte.—Charles I. Henry, president of this 
company, announces that the Middletown & Unionville has 
succeeded through foreclosure to the Middletown, Unionville 
& Water Gap Railroad and will operate it, with general office 
at Middletown, N. Y. The road extends from Middletown 
southward, 14.3 miles to State line, a short distance beyond 
Unionville. Heretofore it has been a part of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, having been operated by that com- 
pany under an agreement. Combined with a branch of the 
Susquehanna, this 14-mile road makes a line from Middle- 
town, N. Y., southward to Beaver Lake, Pa., 34 miles, where 
connection is made with the main line of the Susquehanna. 
The officers of the new company are: Charles I. Henry, presi- 
dent; Newman Erb, chairman, executive committee; J. A. 
Smith, vice-president and general manager; B. F. Wollman, 
general counsel; Garrett T. Townsend, treasurer; Frank H. 
Finn, secretary; J. W. Goetchins, auditor. 


NaTIONAL RatLways or Mexico.—The interest, amounting to 
$801,000, due on December 1 on the company’s 2-year notes 
is being paid by the fiscal agents of the company as the cou- 
pons are being presented. Arrangements were made for bor- 
rowing the money to meet these interest charges from New 
York and London bankers. 


New Orveans, TExAs & Mexico.—The report of Y. Van Den 
Berg, who was employed by the bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee, says in part: “When the lines east of Houston are 
put in a position to control their share of the established 
freight and passenger traffic, it is safe to say that at no far 
distant period thereafter gross earnings will show not less than 
$8,000 a mile.” The report criticises lack of management on 
the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, pointing out at the same 
time that the present general manager has been in charge less 
than a year and is not, of course, therefore responsible; lack 
of consistent and constant normal maintenance on the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western, and more or less haphazard 
maintenance on the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. The re- 
port recommends the following expenditures to be made over 
a period of three years, starting at once: 


Betterments. Equipment. 





St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico...... $3,219,240 $2,235,000 
Orange & Northwestern ............. 68,000 492,000 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western...... 532,285 1,252,200 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico........ 1,395,872 <paeues 

Ls) ee eS eee re $5,215,377 $3,979,200 


Norto & SoutH CaAroLinaA.—See Seaboard Air Line. 


St. Louts, Rocky Mountain & Paciric.—The New York Stock 
Exchange has listed $4,235,000 Bankers Trust Company cer- 
tificates of deposit for first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, with 
authority to add $7,606,000 on notice of exchange for outstand- 
ing bonds. These certificates of deposit represent bonds de- 
posited or those who have consented to the sale, under the 
agreement previously noted in these columns, to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Seapoarp Air Line.—This company has an option on the North 
& South Carolina Railway, which runs from Hamlet, N. C., 
to Georgetown Junction, S. C., 78 miles. 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


Cuicaco, July 1, 1913. 
To the Stockholders of the Colorado & Southern Railway Company: 


Herewith is submitted the Fourteenth Annual Report of this Company 
for the year ended June 30, 1913. 
There are included the reports of A. D. Parker, Vice-President, and J. H. 
Bradbury, General Auditor. 
Ly order of the Board of Directors, 
DARIUS MILLER, 
President. 


Denver, Coto., July 1, 1913. 
Mr. D. MILLER, 
President, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Si1r:—I herewith submit the report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913, which report combines the operations and affairs of the lines 
operated by the companies named, and which are herein designated as the 


“COLORADO & SOUTHERN LINES.” 


Per Per 

Cent. 1913. OPERATING REVENUES. 1912. Cent. 

71.87 $10,836,134.18 ...... Freight Revenue ...... $ 9,850,048.55 70.56 

22.51 $,094,079.68 exes Passenger Revenue ..... 3,246,772.74 23.26 

1.45 ZUOBOGIOS) 5.05 <.0-018 Mail Revenue ....... 216,282.70 1.56 

1.76 204,279.94 sicscee Express Revenue ...... 263,861.93 1.89 
Miscellaneous Transportation 

1.80 Hy fe oh | ee ren ROVERS: 6 0-05 0% 0010: 297,114.93 2.13 
Revenue from Operations other 

59 89:543 64) .60.5/0% than Transportation ..... 80,750.26 BY | 

.02 33060.00" 0:5-6:5:0::6 Joint Facilities. «.......0: 5,144.57 03 








$13,959.975.68 100.00 


100.00 $15,077,676.93 ...Total Operating Revenues... 


a OPERATING EXPENSES. 
Maintenance of Way and 




















12:64.-$: 1-905 9SB1G 2 c:2'505-003:s SUruCtufes 5 <ccisicieie $ 1,637,316.29 11.73 

20.64 3,111,512.80 ...Maintenance of Equipment... 2,532,180.64 18.14 

1.53 23040068 s2.40:0 ‘Traine Expenses: ....:+:.:s 236,126.75 1.69 

32.50  4,901,494.00 ... Transportation Expenses ... 4,728,764.59 33.87 

3.14 B73, 90009 50-6000 General Expenses ...... 482,065.57 3.45 

70.45 $10,622,961.67 ...Total Operating Expenses... $ 9,616,453.84 68.88 

"29.55 $ 4,454,715.26 ....Net Operating Revenue.... $ 4,343,521.84 31.12 

Net Deficit from Outside 

PA GOROF ccciicseve Operations: 2as<0.0%6 6 ZA SA.OO)  <cviee 

Psias: Dea CO LP IOELD: weasie-e Total Net Revenue...... $ 4,318,999.04 ...... 
Bene BYGS4O;72 acces Taxes AGCruéd'..<:. «002s 511,470.31 

sides DP OpPORSOOR AT asiei0 ss Operating Income ...... S 3;807,528:73 0.05: 

OTHER INCOME. 

<9, BSGNG6St cuss ecesae MOG yo dare eae seisiece S 17694640 20.55<: 

588,170.54 .... Miscellaneous Interest GIS SZ7 ISO) i.e sins 

2 BRETT OD. 6500.0 Total Other Income...... Sr FOCI ACSO ec 00%: 


_ $ 4,753,641.52 ....Gross Corporate Income.... $ 4,597,803.03 ...... 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
CORPORATE INCOME. 











| TAAIG RS) 5 aseeesa:s MRETIES > 6 <isgicpe.uihrarese S YO2:868.5S. <:<0% 
1,203.44 .... Miscellaneous Interest . BOIIGR: hsicee 3 
Interest Accrued on Funded 

ZV ASI O OR 05:44 ose eee DBE ai6:0.s eaieterae. oie 2:876,854.82: «<0. 

Extinguishment of Discount on 
10:099.20° «..06:0%9: Securities Sold ....... SOOO SS) scciss 
GO5S26.48" o.3500 5% Sinking Funds: <<... 49,4001... ..5:5 
cis: Sf DOSE BESLOS ws cers Total Deductions ...... $3,097 895.4) .200.0% 
sosees $ 1,665,9612.93 ......Net Corporate Income.,... Set 499°967 62 -s.54.0:5:5 
. LS) TRE) A, oa ee DiviGends:> 6 6:s:<000.0.0« 1,300,000.00 ...... 
Sseaee DS GY SYOPOION. & vcwwsacee SUPDIIG® si0.5. «00010. S 199,967.62 20.0. 


The entire line and physical property of The Colorado Springs & Cripple 
Creek District Railway has been leased to The Florence & Cripple Creek 
Railroad Company for a term of years, and the return from this property 
is treated in this report as rentals received. 

The percentage of Operating Revenues required for Operating Expenses 
was 70.45% as compared with 68.88% in the previous year, and the pro- 
portion of Gross Income required for Interest on Funded Debt was 60.46% 
as compared with 62.57% in the previous year. 

During the fiscal year, Refunding and Extension Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company were issued to cover expenditures for: 


Purchase of securities of The Colorado Railroad Company..... $1,010,411.24 
And Refunding and Extension Mortgage Bonds were retire 


from proceeds of sale of securities pledged with the Trustee. 28,000.00 
First Mortgage Bonds of C. S. & C. C. D. Ry. Co. were retired 

LOVGERTGRRCT ETT Atal te ah hc: (ae ee ee 58,000.00 
Deferred Rentals under Equipment Leases were discharged.... 375,226.18 


E AScicehindPAGA RARER GEALAGA DLE RRA RH ROT RER RN TKES OSES $ 549,185.06 


The outsanding Capital Stock was reduced by the acquisition of 48.72 
Shares, par value $4,872.00, “Stamped Stock,” and 7 shares, par value 
$700.00, Common Stock of Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Company. 

, There were charges to Capital Account, aggregating $616,916.24 for addi- 
tions and betterments to property. Of this amount, there was expended 






for: 
Struc tures and Machinery ....... Bihar ue reneseua rene aces aaravets Seiee clue $ 93,628.51 
cubstituting Permanent Bridges for Wooden Ones.........+.+. 94,618.19 
— ‘ion New Line—Southern Jct. to Walsenburg Jct........ 25,574.21 
ree ‘tion New Line—Wellington to Cheyenne..............4. 43,301.02 
yer nal Spur gid UiGuntey LACKS. 6 occ oc 05 0k seeisssees cece 19,714.05 
eg Onal-Yard Tracks and SIGINOSs occ scesieecssececegesecoes 19,091.68 
Rel, BE OR ema eb crrctet ang aie ia argc e oia-s wig afalle a Gheipte a6 Ge alo Levan vrei’ 31,203.90 
et Ot We ase tat tu Li caked aS 6erhacews 71,765.16 
Rel. ing Heavier Rail—36 Miles Wyoming District............. 67,717.16 
7. « Heavier Rail—15 Miles Fort Collins District.......... 17,113.47 
artous Other Additions and Betterments............eeeeeeeees 133,188.89 











ANNUAL REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN. 


The following statistical tables have been compiled in the form required 
for the Annual Report of Carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 

June 30, 1913. 























ASSETS. 
Property Investment—Road and Equipment: 
Road ss. Cen ws an bee bbabateek s6-0e bee ewdes $94,216,029.13 
PECSDIMONIO eiccace geste sig dsletn leis srarsloeiitaes ton 15,453,944.58 
——_——+-—— $109,669,973.71 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation—Credit............... 2,880,998.70 
fold pir Eoin d tans Suinieniocensouaaies "$106,788,975.01 
Securities: 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Com- 

_ panies—Pledged 

acess seat chins kciweiat $ 410,308.21 

IO 655560 0d old. a ae Rawiakens)a baleen KOS 8,760,000.00 

on ; 2 — 9,170,308.21 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Com- 
panies—Unpledged— 

PINS oo raid Cistste rs 6a wah tala ew a aiataealees $ 108,773.65 

OMAN MN Bc i icvevsebcavaeanneers 3,212,321.18 

_—_— _ 3,321,094.83 
PE ORIN a: casero clas mnie la & aucalie laa: d ayia arararerel erarwveresonmracetne eae alarm’ $ 12,491,403.04 
Other Investments: 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Com- 
panies, for Construction Equipment and Betterments. $ 622,662.80 
Miscellaneous Investments— 

WNYSICRL “(PYGDEKEY << cco nsisce do wtancecmees $ 4,710.00 

SCCUrees: DICUBER. a6 cic aad caeenwseeteae 1,021,557.30 

DECUHIEES WUPIEGSEE ois dec eceiencenieaacie 48,457.40 

—-—— 1,074,724.70 
PGE <otp edd asa See AR Gua TaIa Nass Swe main enee eee $ 1,697,387.50 
Working Assets: 
OE CE RE Ae ar eC Ce eR CO CCRT HT $ 907,699.97 
Securities Issued or Assumed, Held in Treasuries— 

PIO MS DIGDE. | s6\cincia: sia'ereys sieiarereele siae'4 ies Srartuahatads erase eau Sincs 4,058,276.55 
Loans and. Bills Receivable: << cc c.ciisacs caceceesccetiws A eats 7,850.00 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Due from Other Com- 

PRAISES aia lghsi erated a eie aia ware @Ratena et ashe Ha AOR Oe wee’ 344,158.20 
Net Balance Due from Agents and Conductors.........-. 181,885.96 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ............eceeceees 360,935.58 
Materinis And SUpBes: oeicc ca ccreicls cc cididiarssiewiewsie weieiewes 1,363,331.79 
Other Working: ASSets) 4c sGticae cede cbc aweew He wniewee 8,442.45 

"EGER son's coeecon ne cmni's cision see a RET Oe $ 7,232,580.50 
Accrued Income Not Due: " 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents Receivable..... $ 287,743.64 
Deferred Debit Items: 
Advances— 
Temporary Advances to Proprietary, Affili- 
ated and Controlled Companies........... $ 1,500.00 
WG DRENNAN oo 0.4 aid cindsis. Geisieee.s oSad secre 837.18 
CHET: OMAMCES esa siden esc eard celedalgnieciods 180,900.79 
—_—_—_— $ 183,237.97 
Rents and Insurance Paid in Advance........ccceeceeeceers 22,979.57 
Unextinguished Discount on Funded Debt...........-.-+6- 224,578.64 
SPGta WEPOSES) a\sieic:o ac6ceier6 5/04: dieters ms\aseie.c ein 6: e16ieieie «i cigaceie)4isis 5,227.41 
Cash and Securities in Sinking Funds........cceeceeeeeees 405.85 
Other Deferred Debit Items........... wie aateiaa caxeese eee 120,459.17 
TROEGE Ts ccesorerdrecoteavalacere see's aaleeinasinn we neiwcanawedewse $ 556,888.91 
Cra TOI wei dhe oo eb Oncaidwanreweaeneweneess $129,054,978.60 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 
Se ee) PPLE ELE STE CT eee eT $ 31,025,468.00 
Pe POEL OM LOGIE oo aid Wasa oi 0 eae Rina nares aut aenr a Reeewaee 17,000,000.00 
ADEE S ooo eae Fe AS EE EM OR OE De MOC CHEESE $ 48,025,468.00 
Mortgage, Bonded and Secured Debt: 
Funded Debt— 
Mortgage Bonds— 
Feld by Companiess... ois cisvdscesecsces $ 4,058,276.55 
Not Held by Companies........ccccccces 61,606,900.00 
——————__ 65, 665,176.55 
Equipment Trust Obligations .......ccccccccccccecececs 906,452.36 
Seater araearay are ang Reais oA E SIRE Me MUO a REE MeO. $ 66,571,628.91 
Working Liabilities: 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Due to Other Companies $ 349,573.99 
Audited Vouchers and Wages Unpaid..........seeeeeeee 1,056,871.64 
Matured Interest, Dividends and Rents Unpaid.......... 74,641.42 
thier: Were Via bies << 60:0 caidinedienesceeeceewawens 26,000.97 
ee Lr id 8 ig al aes $ 1,507,088.02 
Accrued Liabilities Not Due: 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents Payable....... $ 625,639.24 
aa NO RBEMEN Oa ere aiiiciaie oajas:s waters eer Mase © éutee eel mae. woe 360,296.31 
PRIN ata ciate a cala a are ie ERE OER Cd MER Mace Ewa awe $ 985,935.55 
Deferred Credit Items: ; 
Other Deferred Credit Items ........ aah egtexa a el acar das sree $ 65,167.36 
Appropriated Surplus: 
Additions to Property since June 30, 1907, through Income $ 4,278,090.61 
Reserves from Income or Surplus— 

Invested in Sinking Funds.........,.....$ 29,883.81 

Invested in Road and Equipment......... 1,589,251.76 

Not Specifically Invested ..........0+- ee. 459,799.03 

—_— 2,078,934.60 

RGUNY idan ss stele cin stein ts ntresbuweuannwmnwalaiasaees $ 6,357,025.21 
Profit and Loss: 

MN Fee nd. nua a n Daaecn saw eRaeasedetananeeeserats $ 5,542,665.55 

Grand Total: is-biiwecud esa cSaeacseccascomacaasiogs $129,054,978.60 
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INCOME STATEMENT. 
Rait OperaTions— 
Operating Revenues: 
Revenue from Transportation: 


a a eee $10,836,134.18 
i a ae 3,394,073.63 
ECCS BARRARE oo. cc nvccsce 32,999.56 
MAME winnie cn ss e000 weees scene 218,848.38 
ee ee 264,279.94 
Other Passenger Train ..... 1,400.08 
ee a eee 226,609.83 
 pawaee Service Train........ 8,040.43 
Miscellaneous Transportation. 2,063.26 





: ——— $14,984,449.29 
Revenue from Operations Other 
than Transportation: 








Station and Train Privileges.$ 22,444.25 
Parcel Room Receipts ...... 792.77 
paorape Freight 2... 4.20.22. 2,751.65 
Storage Baggage ........... 2,515.91 
OS eee 49,189.67 
Rent of Buildings and Other 
ce) ES Seer 5,670.65 
PEOONR > Siu kes euncene 6,177.74 
——— $ 89,542.64 
Si OE Es se asdas ab bene cues eke 3,685.00 
Total Operating Revenues.............. $15,077,676.93 
Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
ee eee re $ 1,905,988.15 
Maintenance of Equipment...... 3,111,512.80 
DROS NE oss 6a nes send 230,406.63 
Transportation Expenses ........ 4,901,494.00 
SSEMETR) ERDOMSES 20s 000050 20%20 473,560.09 
——_—_—_—— $10,622,961.67 
Pek MOOI TRPPRE nia Shand es’ e séek Shoe ews ees he $4,454,715.26 
OvutTsipE OPpERATIONS— 
DE: ceceuaveph pseu en vases oie euw eee $ 92,788.73 
oe ee ee ee Phe 117,592.80 
Net Deficit from Outside Operations..................0+- $ 24,804.07 
Total Net Revenue ............cccccccsesecescescees $4,429,911.19 
RS A FORTE oon vnc nor ne 5 585s 6554555005000 65 0960% 520,546.72 
Railway Operating Income... ........cccsccccccccccccccces $3,909,364.47 
OTHER INCOME. 
Income from Lease of Road.................. $ 213,284.97 
Joint Facility Rent Income.............-++++:; 25,286.65 
Miscellaneous Rent Income................-- 17,534.89 
Separately Operated Properties:— as 
PE «<cctkheaeatsbshseaeed ihe She beys 6 ean” 1,301.57 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Vor. 55, No. 23. 





SPE NN too es sui ah woceis oasis 32,060.00 
ncome from Funded Securities.............. 489,233.39 
Income from Other Securities and Accounts... 65,575.58 
——————. $_ 844,277.05 
(rr ge 0.) SO SS So eee ee ee eee arene eee $4,753,641,52 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME. 
Hire of Equipment—Balance................. $ 57,330.62 
Joint Facility Rent Deductions............... 51,566.25 
Miscellaneous Rent Deductions............... 33,022.66 
Interest Deductions for Funded Debt.......... 2,874,279.94 
Other Interest Deductions .... 2... .0+0000es 1,203.44 
Amortization of Discount on Funded Debt..... 10,099.20 
$3,027,502.11 
NE ANSON cin Wale sie Sina h eee SAG AES SR ee SN eho OSE $1,726,139.41 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME. 
Appropriations of Income to Sinking Funds... $ 60,826.48 
Dividend Appropriations of Income: 
Common Stock— 
1 per cent., payable Dec. 31,°1912......... 310,000.00 
First Preferred Stock— 
2 per cent., payable Oct. 1, 
| eres $ 170,000.00 
2 per cent., payable Apr. 1, 
IIS Riaakecenusessoucasac 170,000.00 
— a 340,000.00 
Second Preferred Stock— 
2 per cent., payable Oct. 1, 
LD Age REE ye eee $ 170,000.00 
2 per cent., payable Apr. 1, 
ee es ees erry ee 170,000.00 
———----- 340,000.00 
IES TIRING aos Ks bk hoses encase 236 


2 
$1,051,063.40 
Income Balance Transferred to Credit of Profit and Loss.... $ 675,076.01 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 





Credit: 
SeRsEMOE SUE OO, SONS Gk te kbasewesesaesueee $10,661,375.97 
Balance for Year brought forward from In- 
eS NUNIT a. occ nn aah aside sae eu SA Kae 675,076.01 
Additions for Year: 
RS SSS Gs a ee ee ee 67,066.43 
———————. $11, 403,518.41 
Debit: 
ADDrOPTAATIONG OE BACOUS: 6c. siccccsvicaseeaews $ 5,839,462.62 
Deductions for Year: 
Misceliancous Debits 2.64 ..6.scsss088000 21,390.24 
; —— $ 5,860,852.86 
Pane Peet, SOO, LOlbsscs5 4s see keene ese ween se $ 5,542,665.55 














REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 


Portsmout:?, Va., October 23rd, 1913. 
To the Stockholders of the Seaboard Air Line Railway: P 
The Board of Directors submits the following report of the operations 
of the property for the year ended June 30, 1913: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 
1913 1912 Increase 
Se ee eee eee $24,527,864.62 $22 921,903.98 $1,605,960.64 
Operating Expenses and Taxes.. 17,681,612.65 17,197,086.81 484,525.84 


5,724.817.17 $1,121,434.80 




















Net Operating Revenue.......... $ 6,846,251.97 
Outside Operations............. (Dr.) 26,314.12 (Dr.) 22,686.02 3,628.10 
Operating Income............... $ 6,819,937.85 $ 5,702,131.15 $1,117,806.70 
ere eee 220,063.88 183,377.70 36,686.18 
ieee Bente. «inn xe, cv rncense $ 7,040,001.73 $ 5,885,508.85 $1,154,492.88 
Rentals and Hire of Equipment. . 397,589.17 361,337.37 36,251.80 
Applicable to Interest........... $ 6,642,412.56 $ 5,524,171.48 $1,118,241.08 
Fixed Interest Charges........... 3,656,558.89 3,460,727.17 195,831.72 
eS Eee Leer TC eT $ 2,985,853.67 $ 2,063,444.31 $ 922,409.36 
Full 5% Interest on Adjustment 

(Income) Bonds ......... 1,250,000.00 1,249,658.34 341.66 
Net? ee. occ ansdxcsesesaeee $ 1,735,853.67 $ 813,785.97 $ 922,067.70 


The Gross Revenue increased 7.01. per cent., Operating Expenses and 
Taxes increased 2.82 per cent., and Operating Income increased 19.59 per 
cent. 

The Operating Expenses, exclusive of Taxes were 68.19 per cent. of the 
Gross Revenue, as compared with 71.02 per cent. the previous year; _ and 
including Taxes, 72.09 per cent. of Gross Revenue as compared with 75.02 
per cent. for the preceding year. 

MILEAGE OPERATED. 


The mileage of the Seaboard Air Line Railway in operation on 


June 30, 1912, was............ sees eccesscescceecsccescseseees 3,070.12 
Extensions, etc., constructed during the year............+++e00- 11.86 
Mileage in operation June 30, 1913. ........,.ccccscecseccccccees 3,081.98 


[ade up as follows: 


MILEAGE OWNED. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway and branches...............+... 3,016.39 
LEASED LINES. eis 
Micddsem: (50. 60 Tpens; Mees. sto 520855550085 6s sks sicnecaicaaeOeeee 
TRACKAGE. 
Howells, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga... .... eee ee eee eee cece eee eee 3.00 
Hilton, N. C., to Navassa, N. C.... sss eee cece e cece ee eens 2.40 
In Birmingham, Ala., and vicinity............ <cnahehbese ee 15.11 7 
Near Mulberry, Fla... ......2.0csccccccceseesccceccccsccses 1.46 79.62 
3,096.01 


DEDUCT, 
Amelia Beach branch, leased to Street Railway Company at 
ETOAC AD. 25s 2 so vis se outs Pha sos See eehe sabes ons .00 
Gibson, N. C., branch, leased to the North & South Carolina 
MIR i oa pin oe bbe sexs seen nooks kanes Geeks Sree 10.13 
Silver Springs, Fla., branch, leased to the Ocala Northern 
i MOUDRY s2544sbaukon esas kere en shoee ee aes eens Seeueieee 1.90 14.03 
Total mileage operated June 30, 1913...........es00. 3,081.98 
Sidings (including 19.29 miles on Leased Lines and Trackage) 817.52 
-\verage miles of road operated during the year............ 3,073.58 
Average miles of road operated shows an increase over pre- 
WES WORT HO causa p sik ee bub bee eanuaaGe seees eae sib 4 00.49% 


CAPITAL STOCK. 
There has been no change in the capital stock during the year. 


MORTGAGE, BONDED AND SECURED DEBT. 


During the year $800,000 par value 4% Refunding Bonds were issued 
in reimbursement of expenditures made to retire equipment trust obligations 
and sold, making a total of $23,800,000 par value of 4% Refunding Bonds 
outstanding on June 30, 1913. 

An issue of $6,000,000 par value of Three Years 5% Gold Notes, dated 
March 1, 1913, payable March 1, 1916, redeemable in whole or in part at 
par and accrued interest, secured by the peldge of 4% Refunding Bonds 
of the Company, were sold during the year for the purpose of providing 
funds for additions, betterments and improvements to the property and 
for the retirement of temporary obligations, the proceeds of which had 
been similarly used. Of said notes $5,000,000 par value were delivered up 
to June 30, 1913, leaving $1,000,000 for later delivery. For further details 
of the Company’s funded debt see Table No. 4 


EQUIPMENT. 


An Equioment Agreement, Series “O,” was entered into on July 15th, 
1912, for the purchase of: 

5 Pessenger Locomotives, 

15 Freight Locomotives, 

5 Switching Locomotives, 

1 Dummy Locomotive, 

10 All Steel Passenger Coaches, 

7 All Steel Mail and Baggage Cars, 

7 All Steel Passenger and Baggage Cars, 

3 All Steel Express Cars, 

6 All Steel Dining Cars, 

1000 Steel Upper and Under Frame Ventilated Box Cars, 
200 All Steel Coal Cars, 

25 Steel Urfler Frame Caboose Cars, 

2 Wrecking Cranes, coe 
for which $240,581.42 was paid in cash and equipment trust obligations 
aggregating $2,060,000 were issued, payable in twenty consecutive semi: 
annual instalments of $103,000 each, bearing interest at the tate of 4%4% 
per annum. All of this equipment was received during the fiscal year 
except the following: 

7 Mail and Baggage Cars, 

4 Passenger and Baggage Cars. 
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There was built during the year at Portsmouth Shops, and put in service 
to replace Trust Equipment destroyed: 
1 Steel Express Car 
In addition to the equipment named above, the following were purchased: 
Steam Ditcher, 
1 Ballast Spreader Car, 
1 Car Float, 
1 Ferry Boat, 
all of which have been received. 


EXTENSIONS. 
An extension to the Company’s line in Florida, from Mulberry to Bartow, 


with a branch line to the Royster Mine, mentioned in last year’s report 
was completed and put in operation March 15, 1913—11.86 miles. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 
ROADWAY, TRACK AND STRUCTURES. 
Roadway, track and structures of the railway have been maintained at a 
cost of $3,014,956.54, which represents an expenditure per mile of road 


of $980.93. 
SIDE TRACKS. 

44.05 miles of new sidings and extensions of existing sidings’ were con- 
structed, and there were deducted by removal and changes of old sidings 
3.79 miles, making a net increase over previous year of 40.26 miles. 

There were also constructed 0.14 mile of new sidings and extensions of 
existing sidings on leased lines. 


TIE RENEWALS. 
The tie renewals were 1,267,705 cross ties and 924 sets of switch ties, 
and the cost, $533,761.70, was charged to Operating Expenses. 


NEW RAIL. 

130.05 miles of new 75-pound and 1.01 miles 75-pound steel rail making 
a total of 131.06 miles were laid in the main line track, releasing there- 
from 58, 60, 60.5, 70, 75 and 80-pound worn rail, and there was charged 
net to Operating Expenses $62,857.00 and to Capital Account $101,407.05. 


BALLAST. 
189,480 cubic yards of gravel and slag ballast were put under main line 
track at a cost of $155,018.59, of which $138,921.88 was charged to Cap- 
ital Account and $16,096.71 to Operating Expenses. 


TRESTLES FILLED. 


6,432 lineal feet of wooden trestles were filled in, and of the total cost 
thereof, including culverts, $42,266.09 was charged to Operating Expenses. 


TRESTLES REBUILT AND BALLAST DECKED. 
There were built during the year with creosoted timber 5,804 lineal feet 
of trestles, which have been ballast decked at a cost of $60,477.14, which 
was charged to Operating Expenses. 


TRESTLES STRENGTHENED. 
Additional stringers were put in 107 trestles during the year to strengthen 
same to carry heavier power. 
BRIDGES. 


Work has been done on thirty-nine bridges, replacing with steel or 
strengthening them for heavy power. Of this number, twenty-four have 
been completed, and the remaining fifteen will be finished by June 30th, 
1914. ' 

Fifteen of the above bridges were authorized during this year and two 
of the fifteen have been completed. 

Of the bridges completed the principal ones are: 

Length. 
Richmond Viaduct, Richmond, Va., replacing floor with steel and 


concrete ..... ee ENT TE Cr Te eee 326 feet. 
A. C. L. R. R. Underpass near Chester, Va., replacing floor with 

tere a a Re ene ee eS ne re rer og “* 
McAlpin Creek, near Mathews, N. C., deck plate girders........ 192 * 
Savannah River, near Clyo, Ga., trestle elimination, deck plate 

PATONG y aisiaic lek chin S508 AN Ale sts 5.5 Sm CAN Ne eee a aie ales el ee's a750 “ 
College Street, Cedartown, Ga., reinforced concrete overpass..... ri ae 
Main Street, Abbeville, S. C.,-deck: beam spans... .......0s00+% yi 


The total expenditures for bridge renewals during the year were $192,- 
315.46, of which $180,881.06 was charged to Capital Account and $11,- 
434.40 to Operating Expenses. 


RAIL IN MAIN LINE TRACK. 
Of the total operated main line mileage of the system, 3,081.75 miles 


are laid with steel rails and 0.23 miles with iron rails. 
The steel rail is made up as follows: 


Miles Weight 
fA US ER OEIC CO EER RICO er 85 Ib. rail. 
MEO ED a axes dsa ve lo 315500 Sars ea Sl oR Acai 8 sc 
AAW eat Oiaid ia Grind g wie jars ace Wine dye aia PSEA aN aia te i: ns 
OD atercinn ter bens aio aes Rw ae nwa eee ew she 70° ~—** 
ZOTIN «sie os ewce se eset Sie wavesater 6s 
Ro sa accu Rion sasneewarsehiss-660aw C8 Gs  * 
oo ROS ee ee ee re pee ae ear Gas 
Bees ia RS Suc aia SST AS esas Oe e 60:5 “* 
SION e wis aioli oid ese arc wine Woacereiai pisses @arecerers co “ 
Ls) ern een ee are Brine 60 Pe (resawed) 
ZOU sOOie aie 4ssi4is seeks MEG OCCALT LESNAR ROOT) 
vA OS | ere er ee ee and lighter. 


The above does not include 2.00 miles of Amelia Beach Branch, leased 
to Street Railway at Fernandina, Fla.; 10.13 miles of Gibson Branch, leased 
to North & South Carolina Railway Company; or 1.90 miles of Silver 
Springs Branch, leased to Ocala Northern Railway. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The equipment of the Railway was maintained during the year at a cost 
of $3,338,541.64, 

Included in the cost of maintenance is $113,690.08, representing. value of 
equipment destroyed or retired from service during the year, and credited 
to Cost of Equipment. 

There were also included in the cost of maintenance $344,689.49 for 
depreciation, which was credited to Reserve for Accrued Depreciation. 

Che cost of maintenance per article owned was as follows: 

Average cost per annum per Locomotive owned.......... $2,557.06 
Average cost per annum per Passenger car owned........ 808.79 
Average cost per annum per Freight car owned.......... 59.90 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

The permanent way and equipment have not only been fully maintained, 
but in addition thereto there has been a betterment in condition in line 
with a policy which has been adopted of steadily improving the property. 
As a result of this policy and with the completion of the extensive bridge 
program, including the filling of trestles, which has been under way, to- 
gether with other similar permanent improvements, it has been possible 
during the past year to make a substantial reduction in Maintenance of 
Way and Structures. 

_The additional terminal facilities at Wilmington, Savannah and Jackson- 
ville, referred to in the last annual report, have been completed. 

The union passenger station at Vidalia, Ga., mentioned in the last annual 
report, has been completed. A union passenger station has been provided 
at Maxton, N. C. 

Passenger stations have been built at Winder, Ga., and Sarasota, Fla., 
and extensive additions and improvements have been made to the passenger 
station at Henderson, N. C. ; 

Combination passenger and_ freight stations have been constructed during 
the year at Great Falls, S. C., Statham, Ga., and Cussetta, Ga. 

A brick freight depot has been built at Monroe, N. C., and one is now 
in process of construction at Charlotte, N. C. 

_ The new yards and mechanical facilities at Norlina, N. C., and Cayce, 
S. C., referred to in the last annual report, have been completed and put in 
operation. 

Yard extensions are now in process of construction at Richmond, Va., 
Raleigh, N. C., and Hamlet, N. C., and at the last named place are about 
completed. 

Water stations and pumping facilities have been provided at Norlina, 
N. C., and McKenny, Va., and work has been started to supply suitable 
water facilities at Apex, N. C. 

A mechanical coal elevator is under construction at Richland, Ga., and 
a coal storage plant of approximately fifteen thousand tons capacity is under 
construction at Savannah, Ga. The coal storage plant at Jacksonville, Fla., 
is being extended in order to increase its capacity to fifteen thousand tons. 

Turntables, eighty-five feet long have been installed at Cayce, S. C., and 
at Norlina, N. C. The installation of an eighty-five foot turntable is now 
in progress at Hamlet, N. C. 

At Hutchinson Island, Savannah, Ga., extensive improvements have been 
made to the Terminals. Two hundred and five thousand square feet of 
additional cotton sheds were provided, together with the necessary fire 
walls, two new ship berths with necessary sheds for accumulating cargo 
were provided on Pier Two, and three new brick cotton warehouses of 
5,000 bales capacity each, were completed. Additional tracks are under con- 
struction, and in connection with the Atlantic Compress Company, a change 
is being made in the location of the compresses which will make available 
for the Railway’s use 135,000 square feet of additional shed room for the 
coming season, 5,340 square yards of brick cotton platform have been laid 
at a cost of $3,204.00, which was charged to Operating Expenses, to replace 
worn out wooden platforms. 

At Seddon Island, Tampa, Fla., there is now in course of construction 
a steel phosphate elevator with two conveyors, each having a capacity of 
three hundred tons per hour. The necessary tracks, wharf, dredging, etc., 
are included in this work. 

Work is now in progress on double track and revision of grade from 
Hamlet, N. C., northward about nine and one-half miles, which will pro- 
vide a five-tenths per cent. compensated grade line thereon. This work will 
fit in with and form a part of a comprehensive plan which has been made 
for the ultimate development of the line between Norlina and Hamlet, North 
Carolina. 

Six old twenty-thousand gallon water stations have been replaced with 
fifty-thousand gallon tanks, and suitable pumping facilities have been pro- 
vided. 

The use of creosoted piling has been continued in maintenance work on 
docks, wharves, and trestles. The work on the Maxwell lumber dock at 
Jacksonville, Fla., was completed during the year. 

Eight track scales have been rebuilt with concrete foundations and steel 
I-beams, replacing wood. . 

213 industrial sidings and extensions to industrial sidirgs already exist- 
ing have been constructed or are in process of construction. : 

67 depots and freight stations have been constructed or substantially 
added to during the year. . 

55 pdssing tracks have been constructed or extended, or are in process 
ef construction. ' . 

During the year there have been constructed and placed in operation, 
285 miles additional telephone circuits between Columbia, S. C., and West 
Jacksonville, Fla. This aggregates 1,374 miles in operation June 30, 1913. 

The parcel post, inaugurated January 1, 1913, has greatly added to the 
volume and weight of the mail handled, thereby adding to the cost of han- 
dling, for which up to the close of the fiscal year the company had re- 
ceived no revenue. This service has also tended to decrease the normal 
increase in revenue received from express business, thus working a double 
loss to the railway. Everything possible is being done to secure from the 
Government adequate compensation for this increase in mail handled. 

The accounts for the fiscal year were examined by Messrs. Haskins and 
Sells, whose certificate appears on page 10. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. N. S. Meldrum having resigned as President, Mr. W. J. Harahan 
was elected, effective September 26th, 1912. 

Mr. C. H. Hix, Vice-President and General Manager, resigned, effective 
November ist, 1912, to accept service with another Company. 

Mr. E. D. Kyle having resigned to accept service with another Company, 
effective November 1, 1912, Mr. L. E. Chalenor was appointed Freight 
Traffic Manager. ; 

Mr. W. L. Seddon was appointed Assistant to the President, and Mr. 
W. TD. Faucette was appointed Chief Engineer, effective January Ist, 1913. 

Mr. T. W. Roby, Comptroller, died on February 7th, and Mr. H. W. 
MacKenzie was elected Comptroller February 19th, 1913. ; 

Mr. A. J. Poole having resigned, effective April 5th, 1913, Mr. J. W. 
Small was appointed Superintendent Motive Power. i 

Mr. H. W. Stanley was appointed General Manager, effective May Ist, 


1913. 
CE 


The death of the Comptroller, Mr. Thomas Walton Roby, which occurred 
February 7th, 1913, is recorded with deep sorrow and regret. Mr. Roby 
entered the Railroad employ with one of the predecessor companies of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, in 1878, and was an active and efficient officer 
during his entire thirty-five years of service. 


The Board records its appreciation of the loyal and efficient services ren- 
dered by the officers and employes of your Company during the year. 

By order of the Board: W. J. HARAHAN, 
ji President. 











TABLE No. 10. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
Year Enpep June 30, 1913, Comparep witH YEAR Enpep June 30, 1912. 


INCREASE 
1913. 1912. or DECREASE. 
Average miles operated.......... 3,073.58 3,058.63 14.95 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
REVENUE FREIGHT. 

Number of tons carried......... 10,409,242 9,406,877 1,002,365 

Number of tons carried one mile. 1,538,446,241 1,390,977,614 147,468,627 
Number of tons carried one mile 

per Gill 0 BAU < ww ncseexiss 500,539 454,771 45,768 

Average distance hauled each ton 147.80 7 7 


\verage distance k 7.8 147.8 —.0 
Total Freight Train Revenue....$16,788,111.56 $15,433,239.16 $1,354,872.40 
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Vox. 55, No. 23. 





REVENUE AND OPERATING 


EXPENSES. 

Passenger and Freight Train Rev- 

MMM. vescic ts aes caesicaswaccsd $23,442,726.73 $21,834,978.69 $1 8 
Passenger and Freight Train Rev- . + pares 

enue per mile of road......... $7,627.17 $7,138.81 $488.36 
Gross Revenue ...... Silesps sees $24,527,864.62 $22,921,903.98 $1,605,960.64 
Gross Revenue per mile of road. $7,980.23 $7,494.17 $486.06 
Gross Revenue per train mile.... $2.04.995 $2.02.274 $.02.721 
Operating PERIENCE 600 ous ase 21 $16,725,612.65 $16,280,086.81 $445,525.84 
Operating Expenses per mile of 

2 SES SS Sa Sipiee sie $5,441.74 $5,322.67 $119.07 
Operating Expenses per train mile $1.39.786 $1.43.663 —$.03.877 
Net Operating Revenue.......... $7,802,251.97 $6,641,817.17 $1,160,434.80 
— 8 alt Revenue per mile 

OEE Soe cccanueyse wale cn oe $2,538.49 2,171.50 366. 
Net Operating Revenue per train $ 7” 

ES: Eckch cues wer ee cess sarcex< $.65.209 $.58.611 $.06.598 






































RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 


(Includes eight months’ operation of Wichita Falls Lines, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1912. Intercorporate income items are excluded.) 
$32,346,258.39 








Operating Revenues Were ........eees eee ee ee ceeeeeeerees 
(Increase........ $4,159,539.28 or 15%) 

Operating Expenses Were ......-seeeesss sec e ee eeeeceeeeee 22,808,412.39 
(Increase........ $1,602,563.69 or 8%) — 

Net Operating Revenue WaS.......-eseseececccceseccevens $ 9,537,846.00 
(Increase........ $2,556,975.59 or 37%) 

Pee GEE 6 kno KhSs + Rede ee wo SS Se ESEM OOS SENDS SOD S'O > 1,287,903.29 
CIMETERRE. 2505555 $ 227,721.82 or 21%) ooo 

Operating Income, Taxes deducted, was.......-...seeeeeee $ 8,249,942.71 
(Increase........ $2,329,253.77 or 28%) 

Miscellaneous Income wa@S......ceccocsscecccccsececvccees 666,611.06 
(Increase........ $ 310,215.39 or 87%) $ 591655337 

Rentals and other Payments were...........eesseeeeeeees 621,373.55 
Cincrease.....0se $ 6,999.86 or 1%) ———— 

Income for the year available for Interest was..........-. $ 8,295,180.22 
(Increase........ $2,632,469.30 or 46%) 

Interest (72% of amount available) amounted to........... 5,978,194.75 
(Increase........ $ 332,652.04 or 6%) ——_—————_—_—— 

Net Income for the year amounted t0........++e+seeeeees $ 2,316,985.47 


Ce eee $2,299,817.26) 





Average amount received from TABLE No. 11 

MED coho aceweeakicoee é $1.61.281 1.64.063 —$.02.782 : a ran: fi 
Average receipt per ton per mile. $.01.091 ve tetr; —$.00.019 FREIGHT TRAFFIC STATISTICS, BY MONTHS. 
Freight Train Revenue per mile Year Enpep June 30, 1913. 

PRIMO Ss. cia SaN cea peen hewn s $5,462.07 $5,045.80 $416.27 Aver- Average 
Freight Train Revenue per train age Rate Dis. 
MBE écesakbassiveucbeavackes $2.68.352 $2.63.200 $.05,152 Number Per Ton tance 
Average number of tons per train Number of Tons Freight Per Mile Hauled 
ame tees sone ansentne sooass 245.91 237.22 8.69 MONTHS of Tons = One Mile Revenue (Cents) (Miles) 
prs at gaa »er of tons per loade 4 TS axe nceeece 1912 747,495 108,537,815 $1,119,918.59 01.032 145.20 
7 ee ae 15.09 14.87 ee IDOE cake x scons 784,576 109,501,750 1,122,310.97 01.025 139.56 

ALL FREIGHT er Sec ees , nooace reerreth 1,176,885.13 01.117 140.13 
tea Se 28,7 135,119,213 1,535,576.47 01.136 145.4 
(Including Company’s Material, November ‘ 901,937 128,820,585 1,488,498.01 01.115 142.83 
hauled free). orca in etait s + 846,524 130,448,496 1,467,337.89 01.125 154.10 
Number of tons carried......... 12,093,055 10,897,475 1,195,580 February ws.c..--.. 8430383. 128'860°614 1747917280 OLI7$ 149.33 
y eeaoad stead eo . poe 1,729,894,658 1,575,592,671 154,301,987 March ............ 1,031,379 145,479,904 —1,646,018.80 01.131 141.05 
ag asccanciaglinieinasnedh ieee 276.52 267.98 8.54 Sag ee Shcaceshe + geo eed te 1,470,362.39 01.070 144.30 
Average number of tons per loaded dl Mishcts ees arenes wiley ties acs eter Hered isn ee 
PIES Csiccacun sh nuukacens 16.96 16.84 iD reer a a ae St eee tise se sepa bias : ms 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC ToTat For YEAR 1913 10,409,242 1,538,446,241 $16,788,111.56 01.091 147.80 
Number of Passengers carried... 4,928,125 4,870,104 58,021  Torar For YEAR 1912 9,406,877 1,390,977,614 $15,433,239.16 01.110 147.87 
umber of Passengers carried one — eee 
MP ctise banshee ehESenene anes x 237,424,214 231,202,542 6,221,672 ERETOEOP. . cic suswes 1,002,365 147,468,627 $1,354,872.40 
Number of Passengers carried one —_———_ Se es nee 
mile per mile of road......... 77,247 75,590 1,657 Per Cent of Increase 10.66 10.60 CORTE sass 
Average distance carried each ee ans 
ee eee ee eee ee Pee 48.18 47.47 71 DECTERBE: 5 kccsccce's 00.019 07 
Total Revenue from Passengers.. $5,221,199.82 $5,050,067.90 $171,131.92 
Average Amount received from Per Cent of Decrease [SaosSGebes ““Sasiveeeuaens? MPLITE 00.05 
CROk PRSRPROET os occ veneccecs $1.05.947 $1.03.695 $.02.252 TABLE N 
Average receipt per Passenger per é E NO. 9. 
Bh eemesicess partes mapa £0716 eer $00 o38 EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS, BETTERMENTS AND 
. Passenger Revenu rai 91. 92. —$.00. rine: : ; 
Total Passenger Train Revenue.. $6,654,615.17 $6,401,739.53 $252,875.64 EXTENSIONS CHARGED TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Passenger Train Revenue per mile $2,165.10 $2,093.01 $72.09 Year Enpvep June 30, 1913. 
eS ee ea 2. ‘ r r J ‘ ‘s St 
Passenger Train Revenue per wf SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES: 
Te eee ee eres as $1.16.951 $1.17.435 —$.00.484 Additions and Betterments on Existing Mileage............ $1,685,254.08 
Average number of Passengers Equipment Acquired..... yee e eee cece eee eeneeeer es eeeeeeees 1,931,994.23 
per train mile so ig hear 41.73 42.41 —.68 Ranenditutes “Tor SXtENSIONS . .. «6:5 <:0si0:s ¥.0'0s0 0 6040060 eees ss 41,803.46 
Average number o assengers see as aes 
Se ae BE <scessedeshocense 7.93 7.88 .05 BUOTAL: AS AA DOVIE Won o's 44s bh oa SNR Eas SES Owes sik asee $3,659,051.77 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY ANNUAL REPORT. 
‘ ” j St. Louis, Mo., October 29, 1913. a 6 aes say ng omer oo ones ae _— 
To the Stockholders o : . K. & T. Ry. Co. Preferred Stoc ) « «$520,000.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company: Texas Central R. R. Co. Stock outstanding 
The directors and officers of your Company submit herewith their report C)/) Eee eae eee ee 1,010.00 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. Stock 
The operations of the Lines named outstanding (6%) .......seeee Be re 42.00 521,052.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway ee POEL ET CEO 1,744.41 
ae ee coe a F fee Company of Texas........ 1,293.78 Remainder, wt ay to improvement “7 physical and other 
exa e St COG ee oh wae sku en kes wane See basen ; : 7 
Se anise Sree bce vee Midiasd igens---2--- ee ee ee tome 
The Dallas, Cleburne & Southwestern Railway Company.......... : ’ 
Missouri, canes © Texas — Coneeny of St. Louis soe MILEAGE. 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Company..............+-+- ; “ : ea 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Company of Texas........ é warn ct oneres Saas the year was 3,677.47, an increase 
Le a ew . eee Of Texas...----+--. 56.21 The ae milicoge operated on june BD, 1912, inoreneet 417.91 miles as 
‘ges : C1 pesssiacasi WOR 3 5S clan eal Re er ee a compared with the mileage operate une 30, , as follows: : 
Wichita Falls Railway Company.......... EIS AREER rt ery srr ee 17.98 Wichita Sule, ‘Teens, 00 Red ne ree - 18.02 “ities 
: : Roo miwer: to Bean, AOMGROINA. 555.00 <650seecsece wees esewee ‘ eS 
Total miles operated Fane 30, 1913... .c.cccccccvesoccsscseess 3,816.77 Sines, Wilinan ee Wilinen Wales... 5... 0.ccscee ee ccc 56.90 “ 
were as follows “ 
a . Wichita Falls to Newcastle, Texas. oo. cccndscscvwcsccvencvvcee 56.21 


Total 417.91 miles 


Cem e were nero seers tere eee se eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeese 


OPERATIONS. 


The gross and net earnings were the largest in your Company’s history. 
The surplus, after payment of all charges, was larger than any previous 
year except 1907. Improved business conditions generally in the South- 
west and increased passenger travel contributed to swell the revenue, 
while favorable operating conditions during the year enabled the traffic 
to be handled with a relatively small increase in operating expenses. 

Operating expenses were increased largely because of heavier traffic, 
higher standards of maintenance and additional mileage operated. | The 
ratio of expenses to earnings was 70.51% as compared with 75.23% in the 
previous year. While operating revenues increased $4,159,539.28, oF 
15%, transportation expenses increased only $608,272.51, or 5%. 


FINANCIAL. 
The changes in outstanding capital stock during the year, as shown 
by the balance sheet, were as follows: 


Increase. Decrease 
Boonville Railroad Bridge Co.......... Poles seme eiee $ 600.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Terminal Co. of St. Louis. 900.00 0 
Texas Central R. R. Co., Preferred........cccscees ‘ ¢ 5,000.0 
Texas Central R. R. Co., Common........ccecccscces 10,000. 
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Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Cosi0666 <s0csse0 cs 700.00 developments at Freeport, and, in addition to the traffic incident thereto 
Wichita, Malls: & southern Ry. Coie... cess csicisiiccicss 900.00 and the sulphur tonnage, a substantial interchange of traffic with steam- 
Wichita Falls & Wellington Ry. Co. of Texas........ 700.00 ship lines is expected eventually to develop. The Seabord & Gulf Steam- 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. of Texds...... 700.00 ship Company is now operating semi-mcnthly service between New York 
Wittitta< Ses. MANWay Osc 6 660s ok ee eices ance seesuee 700.00 and Freeport. This transaction has also resulted in the acquisition by the 

Brazos Warehouse Company, the capital stock of which is owned by your 
$5,200.00 $15,000.00 Company, of 634 acres of land on the river front at Freeport. 
eNO A BORER a het shes hae a aegis Gua alee ca hang i Ried nah Y cage $ 9,800.00 


The changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during the year 
were as follows: 





Increase. Decrease. 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co. Two-Year 5% Secured Gol 
PRIGERRY cose euler a dnagrok oo ane elah iss Datiey aluntaelera els $19,000,000 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co. 5% Equipment Notes........ 1,900,000 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co. One-Year 5% Secured Gold 
Notes (Issued July 1, 1912, redeemed May 1, 
MIDN Dic hogs cs ar exara ses Wie ace wieim Sarna a eraigia ww aiciare anaie 1,500,000 $ 1,500,000 
W. F. & N. W. Ry. Co. Ist and Refunding Mort- 
GEO O. OUGSS 5 Css 4 Gicwiiaseeteals cee al whee Saale s 500,000 
Katy Office Buildirg Co. lst Mortgage 54% Bonds 200,000 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co. Two-Year 5% Secured Gold 
SUMMERS Oo cicyetare ee ci os decane ee we eon wino ta denecuralntavcis<s 16,000,000 
M., &. & 7. Ry. Co, 5% Secured Notes... 2... 1,100,000 
Boonville R. R. Bridge Co. Ist Mortgage 5% Bonds 12,000 
$23,100,000 $18,612,000 
RR Re AOR oats bisa s.e A wea oe wh eee ae $ 4,488,000 


(from which $508,000 General Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds purchased for 
the Sinking Fund and held by the Trustee may be deducted.) 

Other changes in funded debt, as shown by the condensed balance sheet 
of June 30, 1913, published on pages 20 and 21, hereof, were: 


Increase. 

M. K. & T. Ry. Co. Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds (see 
BIRT O tats ata isela Widiaiais dismwpipys wicca elm ae semis eres @ se aco a8 $3,146,000.00 
Ww. F. & N. W. Ry. Co. Ist Mortgage 5% Bonds............ 2,213,000.00 

W. F. & N. W. Ry. Co. Ist Lien Collateral Trust Mortgage 
OES CTE | OR On aS Seren a Nor SAC Oe Tee he 873,000.00 
W. F. & N. W. Ry. Co. 1st and Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds 2,500,000.00 
W. F. & So. Ry. Co. Ist Mortgage 5% Bonds.........c.eeeee 749,000.00 
W. F. & N. W. Ry. Co. Equipment Trust Notes............. 56,490.97 
CE AMEN EAES: Nis wien eis sooo dR Waleed owas ene 660m $9,537,490.97 


$19,000,000 two-year 5% gold notes, part of an authorized issue of 
$25,000,000, dated May 1, 1913, due May 1, 1915, were sold during the 
year, the proceeds of which were used to refund $16,000,000 two-year 
notes, falling due May 1, and $1,500,000 one-year notes, due July 1 but 
called for payment May 1, and for additions to property. The present 
issue of $19,000,000 of these notes is secured by $24,516,000 face amount 
of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company consolidated mortgage 5% 
Gold Bonds. 

It was also found advisable to create an equipment trust for $1,900,000, 


-dated June 2, 1913, covering new equipment costing $2,376,940.65. The 


equipment trust notes bear 5% interest, and mature $95,000 semi-annually 
on June 1 and December 1 until! 1923. 

$3,146,000 Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds were authenticated under the mortgage and de- 
livered to your Company during the year as follows: 
In reimbursement of expenditures made for additions and bet- 


ESATA MMOAM RS ecco eta ra ta dna eos Wis to aa Sane atk Mean Tae reo No bibs Wee's One 4c8 $1,356,000 
In reimbursement of expenditures made for new equipment..... 802,00 
Against M., K Ry. Co. General Mortgage Bonds retnred 

DD et IE 6.5 5 5:5, 0.5 ninis ole'n e 6a ale a eie's eres noises aislslnssinieis ec’ 508,000 
Against Boonville Railroad Bridge Company First Mortgage 

Bonds retired Py Silane PUA. oo osicniccse cc seeascwe ccs ences 9,000 
Against the pledge of First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds of 

Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Company acquired dur- 

Mil MEE WRT fe cily cs chisieie aes bese 6 0 aa ane es 2 eieaies eens 374,000 
Against the pledge of Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad 

Stock acquired during the year.........sseeesssssececseences 54,000 
Against the pledge of First Mortgage Bonds of Missouri, Kan- 

sas & Texas Terminal Company of St. Louis, acquired during 

RASS ART otc yas one fale ay Sw is ie 0 eli 0is 70 Os eaRIEIn a lis ei siale BIS WISIN were sbve: 6 43,000 

TURE aces Cave bis Aswinlae mane aes ue sale aie-eeies se Reciaiaeteravaceres $3,146,000 


Of the above mentioned Consolidated Mortgage bonds, $184,000 were on 
June 30, 1913, in your Company’s treasury, $2,058,000 were pledged under 
the two-year notes maturing May 1, 1915, and $904,000 were pledged to 


secure bills payable. 
. WICHITA FALLS LINES. 


The acquisition of the capital stock of these companies was discussed 
at length in last year’s annual report. The extension of 83.67 miles 
from Woodward to Forgan, then under construction, was completed in 
October last, and since November 1, 1912, the income of these lines has 
been included with all other lines reported. These lines have proved to 
be valuable feeders of traffic. 


BEAUMONT & GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD HOUSTON & 
BRAZOS VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY. 

In accordance with a policy of conservative expansion to aid in the 
development of a constant traffic moving northward, your Company _pur- 
chased during the year the entire capital stock of the Beaumont & Great 
Northern Railroad, which owns a line extending through the lumber dis- 
trict of East Texas from Livingston to Weldon, a distance of 48.3 miles, 
and which connects at Trinity with what is known as the Trinity Division 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas; and one-half of the 
capital stock of the Houston & Brazos Valley Railway Company, which 
Operates about 24 miles of road extending from Anchor to Velasco and 
Freeport, Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico at the mouth of the Brazos River. 

The Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad has $50,000 capital stock 
and $883,000 of First Mortgage 5% bonds, and your Company has guar- 
anteed the payment of principal and interest of the bonds. There is a 
considerable movement of tonnage from the Beaumont & Great Northern 
Railroad, but the full benefit of its acquisition will not be derived until a 
connection with the main line has been built, when the mileage and the 
operation of the line will be included in reports. 

The Houston «2 Brazos Valley Railway Company has $24,000 capital 
Stock and $420,000 First Mortgage 5% bonds. Your Company has guar- 
anteed principal and interest of $210,000 face amount of these bonds 
and has purchased an additional $92,000 face amount of them. 

Freeport is a new port in process of development by a_ syndicate of 
bankers who have made heavy investments there, particularly in the in- 
Stallation of a plant to mine sulphur (of which large deposits have been 
discovered in the vicinity) by the hot water process, and who own the 
remaining one-half of the capital stock of Houston & Brazos Valley Rail- 
Way Company. The syndicate has also planned important industrial 


ROLLING STOCK. 
The equipment inventory as of June 30, 1913, was as follows: 


DONNIE, os. ori 'a'din, bre pi erave ease wdsibie aia gearere did ciwersiniatée 682 Increase 54 
Passenger-Train Cars...... i ah bt Suse CE Miia siotdie ame ete 493 Increase 15 
Freight-Train and Miscellaneous Cars owned and 
NOON a a acetal gira or Ge ore ale Seal woo wai oicasghwasaiaeea 26,872 Increase 858 
The average amounts expended for repairs to equipment in service were: 
Per 
; Increase. Decrease. Cent. 
TGGOMOUIWOS, | 6.6.0 aie ins sels Oe idlersberere $2,422.08 eRe $367.34 £5.87 
Passenger-Praits Care) oc... ess ces 777.67 $218.41 Salah 39.05 
Preight-Prain Care «6 sccccces cess 53.71 9.99 P 22.85 


42 locomotives, or 6% of the number owned, and 750 freight cars, or 
2.9% of the number owned, were undergoing or awaiting heavy repairs at 
the close of the year. 

The average tractive power of locomotives in service increased 1752 
pounds or 6.66%. The average capacity of freight cars in service increased 
290 pounds, or .5%. 

There was expended during the year for the purchase of equipment, 
less the value of equipment retired, a net amount of $1,506,667.35. 


ROADWAY AND STRUCTURES. 


The roadway has been fully maintained. The expenditure for per- 
manent additions and betterments, exclusive of equipment, aggregated 
$2,454,801.74, a statement of which appears on page 22. 

Considerable headway has been made in general improvement work, 
from the standpoint of securing additional revenue and of effecting econ- 
omies in operation. 

The policy of renewing with heavier steel the light rail on the various 
portions of the line has been continued, a total of 155 miles of new 
85 lb. rail having been laid during the year. 

In pursuance of the general plan of renewing wooden trestles and cul- 
verts in concrete, 450 structures of this character have been so renewed, 
a total of 20,220 cubic yards of concrete having been used; and considerable 
concrete abutment work in connection with steel bridges has been done. 

Steel bridge work has been installed at several places on the Fort 
Worth, Houston and San Antonio Divisions and on the Texas Central 
Railroad, replacing pile trestles and steel work of lighter construction. 
Other bridges on the lines between Sedalia and Red River and Kansas 
City and Parsons, including the Missouri River bridge at Boonville, have 
been strengthened to permit the use of heavier engines which have recently 
been acquired, which will result in the handling of increased tonnage per 
train over that section of the line. The work of strengthening bridges 
in a similar manner between Denison and Houston is in progress, which 
will permit the use of these heavier engines over the main lines in Texas, 
Trestles have also been strengthened on the Texas Central Railroad, and on 
the Wichita Falls Lines between Frederick and Newcastle. 

194 miles of embankment were widened and ditching was done on 156 
miles of readway. 

50 miles of new ballasting was done and 242 miles of track re-ballasted. 

1,966,657 cross ties and 945 sets of ‘switch ties were used during the year. 

32 miles of new fence were constructed and 362 miles of fence rebuilt. 

51 miles of yard and industria] tracks were constructed. 

New division terminals at Waco have been completed and put in opera- 
tion. 

A reduction of grade from one per cent to five-tenths of one per cent 
was made near West and Hillsboro, Bexas, which permits an increase 
in the maximum tonnage handled by large engines southbound from 2500 
to 3500 tons. 

The double track work between Waco and Hewitt, Texas, 7.6 miles, 
which will facilitate train movement, has been completed since the close 
of the year. 

A passenger station and office building at Parsons, Kansas, to replace 
the one destroyed by fire, is being constructed. 

A new passenger station is under construction at Houston, Texas. 
That city has recently built a viaduct between the north and south sides 
of the town, passing over your Company’s tracks at a point near the site 
of the new station. 

New stations have also been constructed at Evansville, Franklin Junc- 
tion, Humbolt, Crowder, Canadian, Sherman City, Cleveland, Nelagony 
Winnsboro, Newsome, Burrows, Temple, Taylor, Hico and Albany, an 
many other betterments made. 

Substantial improvements have been made in the water supply at dif- 
ferent points, which are producing satisfactory operating results. Further 
improvements of this nature will be made as rapidly as the problems can 
be workede out. : 

Extensive changes are being made in the freight station at Saint Louis, 
which should result in a considerable saving in the cost of handling 
freight at that terminal. ; 

At Dalias a new general office building has been acquired, the purchase 
involving the assumption by The Missouri, Kansas Texas Railway Com- 
pany of Texas of the payment of principal and interest of_ $200,000 First 
Mortgage 514% bords issued by the Katy Office Building Company. 

The Union Terminal Company of Dallas, which was organized last year, 
has made very good progress in the acquisition of land and_ franchises 
for a passenger terminal, and plans are now being prepared for the building 
and track layout. ; 

Work on the Kansas City Union Station has been delayed by strikes 
and other causes, but it should be ready for service during the coming 
ear. 

. The growth of your Company’s business during the past few years has 
been such that the terminal facilities at several of the more important 
points have been outgrown, and it will soon be necessary to provide in- 
creased facilities. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Federal Congress enacted a law requiring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ascertain the value of the railroads of the United States. 
This is the most stupendous work of its kind ever undertaken by any 
Government, and it is of vital importance to the companies. It involves 
the solution of many complex problems, and agreement upon principles 
and elements of value about which there exists a remarkable diversity 
of opinion and confusion of thought. Your Company has appointed a 
Valuation Committee to prepare the | necessary, data and to co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in arriving at the value of your 
Company’s property. The cost of this work, both to the railroads and to 
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the Government, will necessarily be a considerable sum, and the work will 
probably be in progress for several years. 

The United States Supreme Court decided adversely the suit of the 
Missouri railroads against that state seeking to restrain the operation of 
laws which established a maximum passenger rate of two cents a mile and 
fixed maximum freight rates on certain commodities. The reduced rates, 
accordingly, were made effective July 4, 1913. 

It also became necessary for your Company and other companies oper- 
ae! in Oklahoma to enter into stipulations with the Attorney General 
of Oklahoma providing for dissolution of the temporary injunctions which 
had been secured against the enforcement of the two-cent passenger rate 
fixed by the constitution of that state, and the two-cent rate was made 
effective on July 3, 1913, pending final determination (including the mat- 
ter of prior liability, if any) of the litigation on its merits. 

Safety committees have been organized during the year under the direc- 
tion of a commissioner of safety, for the purpose of educating the em- 
ployes in the use of greater care in avoiding accidents. 

Mr. Adrian H. Joline died on October 15, 1912. At the time of his 
death, he was Counsel for the Company at New York, and prior thereto 
had been Chairman of the Board and President of the Company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders on April 10, 1913, Messrs. 
Frank H. Davis and Horace E. Andrews, of New York, were elected 
Directors to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations of Messrs. A. A. 
Allen and Alfred Waldron Smithers. 

Mr. C. N. Whitehead, formerly Secretary and Treasurer, having been 
appointed by the President to act as his Assistant, the Directors at their 
annual meeting in April appointed Mr. Carl Remington as Secretary and 
Mr. Frank Johnson as Treasurer of the Company. 

Statements and tables of accounts and operations are appended to this 
report. 

Aparedietive acknowledgment is hereby made of efficient services during 
the year of officers and employees. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


FRANK TRUMBULL, 
Chairman. 


C. E. SCHAFF, 
President. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Vor. 55, No. 23. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS LINES. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Table 3. 
Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss, June 30, 1912......... $4,729,386.16 
Additions: ie 
Balance for Year Brought Forward from Income Account.... 2,316,985.47 
Adjustment of Value of Texas Central R. R. Co. Equipment 
BG IE SV URIDET AO, MONE soa cb eancebr ad owed cok eeeccak. 232,401.20 
RESUME hoi ood catelon Miao Sse cae k OR ORAL Baa” 8492.41 
BEML Visa ke Cee Mas awa NRiie se he cl ies emote Sako eee 7,287,265.2 
Deductions: sic iases 
Depreciation prior to July 1, 1907, on equipment destroyed... 108,324.85 
Side tracks and other property abandoned................... 32,663.24 
Discount and expenses of security issues...............c00e. 908,724.18 
Incollectible accounts charged off...........cc.cccscccsccece 27,625.29 
Dividends: 
M. K. & T. Ry. Co. preferred stock 4%......... $520,000.00 
Texas Central R. R. Co. preferred stock outstand- 
MSI os hich oie le beiianbe Os mise Nie wise ose Koh x wie 875.00 
Texas Central R. R. Co. common stock outstand- 
ON is ons be ois pice chicas dbn esa uss hs chon see 135.00 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. common 
A RAEI SIGE 6 5:5 Wins o's ordi wo oss ee oo we 42.00 521,052.00 
Southwestern Coal & Improvement Co. Sinking Fund trans- 
ferred to “Agpropriated Sucplus’’. ..oo.6c6:0.6500ss0c0seecses 15,539.80 
Texas Central R. R. Co. Profit and Loss balance June 30, 
1910, taken up in Annual Report Profit and Loss Statement 
fecal gear 2911; mow Geducted. <.c<ckccceccceuecésascensed 450,188.49 
$2,064,117.85 
Balance to credit of Profit and Loss, June 30, 1913......... $5,223,147.39 








MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS LINES. 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
JUNE 30, 1913. 


Table 4. : 
ASSETS. 
Property Investment: 
Cost of Road and Equip- 
REE Er ee $222,618,295.86 


Less Accrued Depreciation 
on existing Equipment 
(Credit) 1,048,906.84 $221,569,389.02 





Securities of Proprietary, 
Affiliated and Controlled 





Companies—Pledged .... $698,461.00 
‘Miscellaneous Investments. 185,711.55 884,172.55 $222,453,561.57 
Securities Issued or Assumed 
Pledged: 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
(ee ee) een 25,420,000.00 
Special Funds: 
Special Deposit account of oe 
Equipment Trust ....... y 1,062,558.45 
$248,936,120.02 
Working Assets: 
MPa Ci ckebeahaees cases $1,502,733.02 
Loans and Bills Receivable 883,512.31 


Traffic and Car _ Service 
3alances due from other 
Companies 


Net Balance due from 

Agents, Train Auditors 

and Conductors ........ 260,855.41 
Miscellaneous Accounts Re- 

Me ica nia ciewe ees * 1,805,200.61 
Material and Supplies..... 3,137,206.51 


34,892.75  $8,442,210.07 


Other Working Assets..... 
Securities in Treasury—-Un- 
pledged: 
Securities of 
Affiliated and 
Companies 
Securities Issued or As- 
sumed 


Marketable 


Proprietary, 
Controlled 


$417,420.30 


201,043.00 
178,084.39 


Securities 796,547.69 


Accrued Income Not Due: | 
Unmatured Interest, Divi- 
dends and Rents Receiv- 


DMD -kSAssctrncsue eek eee 15,202.30 
Deferred Assets: : 
Working Funds—Advanced $ 60,566.53 


Rents and Insurance paid 
in advance 
Cash and Securities in Sink- 
ing and Redemption Funds 
Cash and_ Securities in 
Provident Funds 
Other Deferred Debit Items 


45,119.96 


1,460,000.88 


111,283.83 
324,402.72 


2,001,373.92 11,255,333.98 


EVE RS AE OK es EERE OM ALES SMNEE Sh ERS SO RM SD Sin > $260,191,454.00 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Common Stock, M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co., held by the pub- 
LESS ae etENGeke ese ae 63,283,257.00 


Ry. Co., held by the 


OURO Ss cccdsoscee su ces 13,000,000.00 
Common Stock, M. K. & 
r. Ry. Co., held by the 
ee RE ee 17,043.00 
Stock, Subsidiary Compa- 
mes (Pare 26) ...<0<<<. 25,400.00 $76,325,700.00 


Funded Debt: 


Bonds and Notes (Page 24) 140,769,990.97 $217.095,690.97 


Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 


, MORE ROMINEDD) cas scciam oe $ 25,420,000.00 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
ee 184,000.00 
General Mortgage Bonds in 
Sinking Fund .....:... 1,415,000.00 27,019,000.00 





“ - se $244,114,690.97 
Working Liabilities: 


*Loans and Bills Payable.$ 1,516,385.55 


Traffic and Car Service 

Balances due to other 

ee oe 938,608.04 
Audited Vouchers Unpaid. 2,717,335.40 
Audited Wages Unpaid... 1,213,847.77 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

So See 273,210.13 
Matured Interest, Dividends 

and Rents Unpaid...... 640,399.19 
Matured Mortgage and Se- 

cured Debt Unpaid..... 17,000.00 


Other Working Liabilities. 45,297.76 $ 7.362,083.84 





Deferred Liabilities: 
Unmatured Interest, i 
dends and Rents....... $ 
Zanes: ACCTUR 5.205.002 
Liability on account of 
Provident Funds 
Other Deferred Credit Items 


1,122,722.9 
390,766.5 


82,161.72 1,706,935.01 9,069,018.85 





Appropriated Surplus: 
Additions to Property since 
Tune 30, 1907, through 
ee eer ie $ 
Reserves Invested in Sinking 
and Redemption Funds.. 


1,563,429.84 
221,166.95 $ 1,784,596.79 








Prokt and: Toss Talaure ss <<66035<<ascnnwee 5,223,147.39 


7,007 744.18 





Total $260,191,454.00 





The Company is also guarantor of Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Company First Mortgage Bonds, due 1960 (jointly with 


eleven other Railway Companies) .............+2eeeeeeee- $30,094,000.00 
Of Joplin Union Depot Company First Mortgage Bonds, due 
1940 (jointly with three other Railwav Comnanies)........ 650,000.00 


Of Houston & Brazos Valley Railway First Mortgage Bonds, 


due 1937 210,000.00 


Railroad First Mortgage 


Of Beaumont & Great Northern 
Bonds, due 1939 
Of Galveston, Houston & Henderson R. R. Co. Note (jointly 
with International & Great Northern R. R. Co.)........... 


883,000.00 


133,000.00 


*$£00,000 paid to November 1, 1913. 





